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ABSTRACT 
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TOWARD PERCEPTION 




Are you one o£ the teacher* 
who for practical purposes. 

Dentally define* an Bngllsh curriculum as 

"what 1 do with tay student* the way I like to do 1'." 
because you feel somehow cramped and confused 
by curriculum outlines! 

Cramped* ^because you KNOW what your students need 
(and it's not In the outline) 

Confusud* ‘because you can't translate 
the principles and objectives 
Into your own situation, and 

have no tlmo or resource person to help you. 

Do you think you fit the description above! 

And yet are you convinced that 

your students' experiences In Bngllsh 
are too ls*>ortant to be left to chance! 

That the flow of Bngllsh thtough their lives 
tost leave them enriched with sore than 
skill In writing a coherent essay and 
acadeai-' appreciation! 

Then you will be encouraged to know that 
these very concerns were the 
seeds 

of the present publication. 
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Partly 



to roaolve their own doubt a 
nine teachera 

under the direction of 

ENGLISH auperviaora and coordinators 
In 1964 and 1965 

worked to formulate 
BN0LI8H GUIDELINES 

which would be helpful 
TO TEACHERS OP ENGLISH 

AND TO THEIR STUDENTS. .... 

These 1965 Guidelines 

provided RESOURCE MATERIALS 

as well as a 

FLEXIBLE curriculum GUIDE 
and a basis for 

PROJECT INSIGHT, 1967 (TOWARD AN INTECRATED ENGLISH PROGRAM) 
which was good enough to win a research grant 
because of the timely basic scholarship, 
but PROJECT INSIGHT needed to be "translated" — 
to become REALLY HELPFUL 

TO ALL TEACHERS OP ENGLISH 

AND TO THEIR STUDENTS .... 

And so we havo THIS REVISION.... 

WHO KNOWS... 
what this can GROW INTO 

ss ENGLISH become* the VITAL, CONSTANT EXPERIENCE 

which 

ENGLISH 

AND ALL EDUCATION SHOULD Ml!! 
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The statement that English la 

"what 1 do with my students the way I like to do It" 

Is vhnt we propose English to be; 
we will, however, try to help you to 

define the subject more accurately 
and give more direction to your Ideas, 

The statement has ouch validity because 
you and your students have been 
"doing things" with English all your lives! 
talking, 
meeting people, 
thinking, 

reading stories and billboards, 

writing diaries, 

telling Jokes, 

watching movies, 

laughing at T.V, commercials, 

arguing 

daydreaming, , . , 

Can anyone say that these things are not Bngllehf 

Is English class, then, Just-sveny-day life? 

Yes** It IS every*day llfes same CONTENT 

but greater GROWTH, 
the English class (could we call It for the present, 

the English experience) 
cannot Ignote the previous and on*golng 
experiences of the students 

(these make up his frame of reference to the world) 
cannot dtemlee any of them as Irrelevant, 
cannot afford to miss the Imaedlecy of the present moment * 
and Its unique value to the student 







and cannot deny that every person la using his language 
and other means of communication constantly 
the WAT he wants to, no matter what or how 
he has heen taught. 

It differs only In degree of intensity from dally life, for 
It meets each student at hla own door, 

plans new experiences for him that flow naturally 
from hie view of the world, 
showe him some new doors that might help him grow 
Into a more human being, 

thus leading him to the "threshold of his own wldaom," 
The English experience develops sensitivity to every*day life 
In that It helps the student (and hopefully, the teacher too) 
to sharpen hie awareness of reality 
to find more meaning In hie world 
to relate his own Ideas to reality 

and put them In order through language 
to discover the need end Joy of sharing experiences 
to deepen his own sente of valueo and 
to strengthen his grasp of truth** 

In short, to deepen and broaden hie growth es a 
human being 
using moat often 

HIS OWN WORLD and 

HIS OWN WAT of communicating, 

It may sound by now ae If English le going through 
an Identity crisis 
and can't declda if it la 
a course In human cultura 
or psychology 
or art 

or the humanities 
or ell of them In one. 
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No, the English experience HAS a very clear (If well-concealed) 
STRUCTURE 

It would be more accurate to say that 

^he English experience IS a very clear and psychologically- Bound 
PROCESS --In which 
the student responds In some way 

TO language (to the experience of other persons) and 
THROUGH language (sharing hia own experiences). 

This process usually involves 
LITERATURE 
LANGUAGE 

COMPOSITION 

* , ♦ BUT 

It Is much BIGGER than all three 

for it 1 8 the miracle of growth that happens when 
a student experiences something meaningfully 
responds in a way natural to him, 
and comes a bit closer to the 

richness of wisdom and 

the fulness of humanity. 

What is the core of the "English Experience"? 

Don f t we teach oontent anymors? 

The content Is still books 

and plays 

and poems 

and T,V, programs 

and descriptions 

*nd feeling a peach with eyes closed 
and listening to silence 

and studying cloud forms outside the classroom window 
and catching a high fly ball 
and changing a flat tire-- 
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anything that has meaning to a student 



is the "content" of the English experience. 
At the core of it all is the teacher's 
STEPPING ASIDE at the moment of growth, 

HOLDING BACK his adult answer at the moment of discovery, 

F?J!EING the path for the individual to go 
where he must 
and as far as he can. 



Sometimes 

a fear that we aren't preparing the students for "the future" 
a desire to "give" them all we can while we "have them" 
a feeling that English is only the content of masterpieces of 

literature and principles of rhetoric 
an insecurity if each class is not neatly and completely preplanned 

and packaged 

leads a teacher to try to 

STRUCTURE the students' responses 

instead of structuring only the experience, 

TELL them what they ought to learn 

instead of allowing them to discover for themselves, 

JUDGE their works against adult standards 
instead of accepting them as they are, 

INTERPRET the experiences from an adult frame of reference 
instead of accepting the interpretation 

based on their present view of the world. . . • 

THE ENGLISH EXPERIENCE, then, is 

a young person a teacher a meaningful event 

a reaction to words or through words 
a deepening of insight 

• • i .TWO PERSONS who better understand what it IS to be human. 
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Now that we’ve tried to make English 



You make 80 muoh of the students* experiences and growth — it seems to be 
the most important thing in English . Is the teaoher really important anymore ? 



Yes, definitely* The teacher, with the Master Viev, is vital to 
setting up the learning conditions* As with plants, growth takes place 
whether one leaves them alone or tends them* But hov much more can growth 
be encouraged if the gardener provides more favorable conditions* The 
teacher is essential also because even though the student must make the 
discovery for himself, he is often unaware of the need for a discovery* 
This is where you come in* 



It sounds as if literatui'e is now Just another "experience* ** Isn*t it at 
the core of English ? 



Literature isn’t "Just another experience" - but it alone isn't the 
core of English* The student himself is at the core, and he will be 
experiencing many things --some experiences will help him understand 
literature, and the literature he reads will help him understand his 
experiences! All hopefully will help him grow. 



How oan a teacher help to make a required pieoe of 1 i tera ture— Jul ius 
Caesar f for example — an experience as spoken of here ? 



Why not start with the students? 

How have they reacted to the political assassination in their own 
day? How do they feel about idealistic persons living in a brutal world? 

Then play the recording or show the film of the play--acripts are not 
to be read silently any more than you "read" a recipe or a musical 
score* Let the students dramatise key scenes* It isn’t necessary 
to read or listen to the entire play--key scenes can be dramatised 
and the rest summaiired. 



COME ALIVE 




we should pause for a few 
questions - - 



DO WE HEAR YOU ASK? ? ? ? 
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Be realistic--if your students are poor readers and aren't 
at all Interested in any aspect of the play, choose another for 
them. 

How important is talking before writing? 

It is very important, and should precede alraoBt every writing 
exercise* It gives a common base of knowledge from which the in- 
dividual can "push off" and follow his own ideas. It lets the 
students try out their ideas verbally and helps them focus thoughts. 

Kos t important, perhaps, is that the thinking of many students will 
be nudged to action, 

What grammar points should be taught in, for example , the eighth grade? 

This depends on what your eighth grade students need for 
effective communication. They need sentence sense, for sure# 

Most grammar points are used by the students without their 
being able to name them. 

How often should a teaoher assign a written paper to Juniors or seniors? 

Most students profit from and need some writing experience 
weekly. This need not be a "composition/ 1 but could be an 
exercise in observation. Perhaps two or three well-develop- 
ed papers per quarter li a realistic estimate for teachers 
and students* 

Isn't it sometimes neoessary to determine the time of a olass disoussion? 
Shouldn't a teaoher plan so that the oonolusion is reaohed within the 
time limit? 

No, students have to reach some conclusions on their own, 
and they may do this better outside of class than In. 

But sometimes the students cannot reach a definite con- 
clusion on their ovn--thia is when the teacher must Judge 
whether she should tell them the decisions of others, or 
whether she should leave the end "open 11 for the student's 
further pondering. 
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Does everything a olass reads have to relate to their expertenoe? 

No, not to their Immediate experience. The reading Itself la 
many times the experience, And a teacher vho Is trusted does 
not have to Justify to the class* They feel that he knows what 
he Is doing* The teacher, however, tries ;to bring everything 
into the students 1 frame of reference because most things that 
don't relate to students 1 experience don c Interest them, 

S/iouid the ourrioulum of any school have " required * literature? 

Yeas first, because adolescents have a need for some 
security. Common experiences for an entire class and from 
year to year (with the understanding that the literature can 
change as the needs of students change) give the students a 
sense of unity as well as security* 

Secondly, required literature helps the inexperienced teacher 
vho does not yet have a sense of what is good for students at 
various levels* 

Please remember, though, that no works should be taught 
solely because M ve have always taught them.” 

Can you give an example of a "structured experience" with an unstructured 
response? 

Use the essay by Defoe on Education of Women"- -discuss whether 
women should have college education or whether a person should t>e 
judged on manners and social accomplishments* 

Take class time to go outdoors on a spring day to observe the 
delights of new life; then permit the students to respond in 
composition as freely as they like* 

As an introduction to classical or romantic period, play 
some music and show paintings representative of both periods 
and discuss the differences* 

Can you give an example of an unplanned experience that can be used by 
the English teaoher to help a ohild grow? 

Link political events with literary themes. 

Keep a collection of lines from poems or quotes from 

O 
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literary figures that give Insights Into life. When a basket- 
ball game Is lost (or won), pull out a quote that "fits" the 
event, read It, and discuss the application. Sometimes It Is 
better not to talk about It. Just write the quote on the board. 

Capitalize on a sudden change In weather that distracts the 
students, to develop skills In observing and recording 
with precision what they see, 

/Tow oan we make composition an experienoe? Can you give an example ? 

Observing the weather Is a good one. Talking first about the 
significance of things that happen outside of class links com- 
position with life. For the most part try to use everyday experi- 
ences of the students, the. "Christmas Sail," the cafeteria, the 

halls between classe ■ In general, allow much Imaginative 

writing rather than too much straight exposition. 

Just how does this approaoh to English differ from the so-called sooial 
adjustment program of the 1930's? (Growth through English, p. 72) 

T'i Is approach differs from the social adjustment program In 
that It Is trying to develop the linguistic, Imaginative, and 
Intellectual powers of the students. 

If thi3 is what English is, it seems that a syllabus or ourrioulum is 
nearly impossible . What provision is made for oontinuity? 

Continuity in this program Is provided for by develop- 
ing the students' critical powers (perception, Interpretation, 
evaluation) more and more through more sophisticated experiences. 

The syllabus which Insures continuity in content (and pre- 
vents duplication of experience) must be developed by each 
school because so much depends on the students' background and needs. 

you revising again? What's the difference between the 1967 
1966 Guidelines ? 

The basic program has stayed the same, but the focus has 

moved from communication to human growth . There Is a change In 

tone, too. This edition Is not so formal. The most significant 

development Is the actual Integration of the literature, language 

and composition In every section of the guidelines. The 1967 
edition spoke of Integration, but still treated the three areas 
separately. 



Why are 
and the 
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L 8 at the heart of all education, 
and for us, at the heart of English teaching. 

We want him to grow in linguistic, imaginative, and intellectual power 
and to deepen his sensitivity to life and truth, 

And so we will GO WITH him many times 
through the process of learning 

until he can eventually GO ON HIS WN. 

But at times, pressured by the threat of examinations, 
bound by a rigid adherence to a syllabus, 

attached, perhaps unconsciously, to our own pet topics and methods, 
WE FORGET how really important the STUDENT is, 

with his unique talents, levels of understanding, 

and perception of the world, and how HIS PRESENT NEEDS 
should have a definite influence on the 

literary and life experiences we plan for him. 
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So that English will not be isolated 
from his daily life, with Little 
permanent effect on it, 

LET'S MEET HIM at his own door 
and GUIDE HIM to the 
threshold of 
his own 
wisdom. 11 
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in sorting out and ordering their experiences 
refining their tastes 
uncovering the parts in a whole 
interpreting deeper meanings 

judging the value of experiences for their ovm lives 

finding the "light switch M if they have been groping too long in the dark. 




Sometimes we surround and support 
ourselves with too many teaching 
aids, and we prepare the analyses, 
interpretations, and judgments 
for our students, so that they 
receive only the PRODUCT of our 
work, 



0 ovo 0 
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Why not let THEM do the analyzing, 
interpreting, and judging, because 
thle is how 

THEY WILL GROWl 



OUR GREATEST TEMPTATION -• 
to tell them too much 
OUR GREATEST CHALLENGE — 
to step aside when they 
begin to go on their own, 










oeum 
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could be an answer If you want to be a guide to learning, 

WHAT'S THE IMPORTANCE OF A UNIFIED PROGRAM? 

Stop a moment and put yourself In the place of one of your students, Kathy Smith, 






Biol 



,gy 



■6nct I h 



Mon. Language 

Tues . -Th. Literature 
Fri. Composition 





■Hi*4ory 






You, like Kathy Smith, could travel from biology to English to algebra to history 
with no more direction or connection than the sequence of classes in the day, 

In the same way, you could travel "through" English--from language to literature 
to composition, again with little or no real connection, Sometimes we even en- 
courage this fragmentation by separating English into units with three labels and 
dividing the week's classes among them. 

Sometimes we try to unify them by correlation. But we haven't recognized the 
ORGANIC UNITY that makes English a living, meaningful whole . 



HERE, WE MIGHT BE ABLE TO LEARN SOMETHING FROM ART, 



ART involves 




•> Kathy Smith , constantly observing and reacting to 

herself and her world, sometimes through 
her own work 

Rembrandt 8 , Van Goghs , Picassos 
pencils , paints , pastels . clay , stone 



There Is a continuous movement among the 
elements. Kathy "meets" a Picasso, 
reacts to it depending on her taste, 
studies 1 1 8 forms, learns about its 
medium, and tries to express her 
Interpretation of her world In the 
medium. 

There is no attempt to separate the 
study of the masters Into, for example, 
Monday's and Wednesday's classes, media 
for Tuesday, and Btudent "composition" 
for Friday, 




THE AIM IS KATHY'S GROWTH IN AWARENESS AND SENSITIVITY TO BEAUTY 
AND FORM, AND Mr INCREASING SKILL IN USING MEDIA TO EXPRESS HER 
NEW INSIGHTS. 
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Very much the same way as art is unified -- through the PROCESS, 



Kathy Smith experiences anything, planned or unplanned, on her present level 
of sensitivity, with her present frame of reference. This is engagement. 

Engagement 

--preref lective , respecting the student f s Intuitions 
--emotion-centered response, the first reaction 
--basing reaction on present tastes 

Percept i on 

--examining and analyzing the experience, beginning with intuitions 
--understanding the content, structure, ;one, techniques, cl aaaification 

I nterpretat i on 

penetration to deeper meanings of the experience 
starting with intuitive understandings 
placing it against a bigger background: life, or other 

works 

delving into the symbols, themes, etc, 

valuation 

--deciding on the value of the« experience for one's life, 
recognizing the value of intuition in Judgment 
--judging the worth of a literary experience on 
objective standards 




Personal Integration 



--synthesizing all the aspects of an 
experience within oneself 
--allowing the experience to make one's 
behavior more human 



/f 
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Literature i language, and composition, broadly conceived to include 
unwritten responses, spoken language, and media other than books, 
are. the CONTENT, the "STUFF 11 of the English experience, • • 
the PROCESS is the HOW that makes the experience more than 
an ordinary event of daily life 

or an artificial exercise of just another English class. 



This spiral shows that in each revolution one moves through the 
complete process of learning, and if the heavy lines are cut, the 
three-dimensional figure would reveal how each revolution carries 
a student to a different level of all four elements. 





The spiral of growth works In two ways: 



It sometimes carries the student 
to a BROADER VISION OF REALITY. 



o broadening 
of vision 
a widening 

of hor i zons 



This is true especially In the beginning of learning: 

for a very young person, almost every experience is this klndj 

for anyone beginning to study something new, the spiral takes him UP and OUT. 






RA 




for o concentration 

0^ D 0 W 6 P 

The second movement carries the student INWARD ' 

, 4 , an intensification 

for an Intense study 

, . , # .. . . . of awareness 

of one facet of 1: Is knowledge. 

By concentrating his powers in one area for a time, 
he is refining his sensitivity in all areas. 




TI4E SPIRAL 




A STUDY OF PARAGRAPH DEVELOPMENT: Grade 9 or 10 (4, 5, or 6 elm period*) 



Integration of 
. Content 



Literature in 
the students' 
idiots 



Discussion: 

Inductive 

Language 



Writing 
techniques in 
literature 



Language 



Oral coapo* 
sltlon 



Written 

composition 



Oral 

composition 



Personal 

Integration 



O 

ERIC 



i 



DESCRIPTION OF THE EXPERIENCE 



OBJECTIVES 



To learn different technique* of paragraph development 
To become aware of the audience In choice of language 
To grow In meaningful aelf-expreaelon through lndlvlduelltad 
reaponaea 

****** ******* 



PROCEDURES 



Studanta bring any aegaalna atory they like 

Some read aloud the opening paragraph or two 

Claa* dlacuaaaa which atorlea thay would Ilka to ftnlch 



Studenta-LIST tachnlquea uaed to maka tha opanlngt exciting 
and Inviting 

-MAKE NOTE of the language uaed to eppaal to taane 
(The teacher GUIDES the atudent* to find tha technique*, end 
ACCEPTS their tarmlnoiogy aa far aa poaalble.) 

‘EXAMINE the reat of thalr own atorlaa to find 
other type* of paragraph development. 



Proceea 



Engagement 



Perception 



Studanta*SHARE finding* from magaelne atorlaa 

•DO "RMSARCH" In language and writing text* for 
any other idea* on paragraph* , 

(Her* thay will meet the "accepted" terminology theattelvea. 
The teacher point* out when the> can uaa thalr own word*, 
and when they ahould uae the "textbook" language,) 



Perception 



Student* •RECEIVE A SUMMARY (teacher-prepared) of a atory 
from e teen magatlne 

•TALK OVER: the audience the atory la maant for, 

tha language appropriate for the audience 
poaalble opening* for tha atory 
•VRITt an opening foi thla atory OR FOR AN ORIGINAL 
atory baaed on peraonal experience, 

(If *o.n* atudent* would rather write a children'* atory, 
they would be applying the earn* principle* a* in * atory 
fo.- team.) 



Student a -READ their original opening* (In email group*) 
•CHOOSE the one they like beet 

•COMPARE the beat one* with the opening written by 
the profeaalonal author 

•JUDGE for thamaelvea the effectlveneaa of varlou* 
method* of paragraph development 
•JUDGE language choice for eudte.nce 
(Here aome children * k atorlea would provide eontraat,) 



The atudent* 



•more aware of technique of writing for intereat 
good atorlea don't juat "happen" 

-more aenaltlve to the audience for whom 
they are writing. 
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interpret 
tat ion 



Evaluation 



IN ACTION- 





A STUDY OF 


HEROES: adaptable to any level , 7 through 12 




* 


Process 


DESCRIPTION OF THE EXPERIENCE (Class time will vary from 
possibly one to four weeks, depending on maturity of students.) 


Integration of 
Content 






OBJECTIVES 


r 






To be able to think clearly and precisely 








To become aware of the importance and Influence of heroes 




; 1 




on our thinking and acting 




; 




To see the Interaction of literature and life 








********** 


! 






PROCEDURES 




r 


Engagement 


Students COMMENT In "exploratory 11 discussion on any recent 








national or local event that Involved a hero 


Oral c oiBp « 








DISCUSS freely (In small groups the second day) 


with daily 




1 




Do people your age have heroes? 


life aa 






Are heroes confined to any one age group? 


"content" 


f 




Are all heroes "heroic"? 








Can an evil man be a hero? 




l 




Why are heroes usually Idealised? 


Language : 








Can a fictional character be a true hero? 


semantics 








(The teacher does not give definite ansverSi but rather nudges 


Literature 








the students to thlnk k ) 






] 


Perception 


Students NOTE uses of the word "hero" In n«vs, T.V., nags tines 










examine the meaning of the hero In literary selections 


Dally life 






read as a class or Individually 


Literature 






| 


They TAKE A POLL of persons of different ages for their 


English beyond 


l 


l j 


1 Interpre- 


definitions of "hero," 


the classroom 




tation 


TRY TO REACH A CONSENSUS on the Importance of heroes 






! 


[ 


and heroes* influence on society's actions 




1 


[ i 


DISCUSS whether society gives authors material for 


Oral and/or 






literary heroes, whether authors give society heroes. 


written 










composition 






Evaluation 


DISCUSSION to reach some decisions (not forced “perhaps on some 








points, no decision can be made deflnltlvtly 


Oral and/or 


i ) 




Do we have any real modern heroes? What are they like? 


written 


{ 

\ 




Is a universal hero possible? 


composition 






Why do we make heroes for ourselves? 








Does the type of hern in a lit. selection determine la any 








way Its worth to society (new, and when It was written) j 


| 






Does the type of hero determine a work's Intrinsic worth? 






Deeper 


The students 


i 




engagement 


*>more aware of heroes in further reading and other areas 








of life 


Literature and 






“letter prepared tn delve into the study of the tragic 


life 






hero of classical drama and tha anti-hero of modern lit. 








“more prepared to choose their own heroes, and prepared 


'1 






somewhat for the reality of human weakness even In heroes. 


i 

3 






(This is especially true for Junior high, when the need 








for personal heroes Is great,) 






Personal 


The process does not end here even with growth in the areas of 






Integral Lor 


engagement and perception. The student, somet tmes with the 








guidance of the teacher and sometimes on hti own, synthe* 








sites his intuitions and new understandings and aikci them 








a part of himself. 






O 
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TOWARD INTERPRETATION 



Now that you've gone UP THE DOWN SPIRAL... 

| WITH ENGLISH, you know. . . 

| that either you are a teacher who wants to 

return this book and have your money refunded. 

I 

, OR one who really la Interested to know 

I Just how an English program can be hullt more on process 

than on content. 

i 

j 

If you are Interested, let's begin 

with a common understanding of some of the terms you have met so far, 

I Following the terms are the objectives of the unified English program. 

1 Then you will find seta of charts arranged from Levels Seven through Tvelve, 

| The first chart for each level describes the 

psychological characteristics of most students on that leval. 
j The second la a general outline*** kind of checklist** 

j of the concepts and skills for the entire year, 

: The third la a description of the way 

\ engagement, perception. Interpretation, and evaluation 

can be handled on the level. 

These charts focus on the theme of the hero on all levels 
**only to show the development In the learning process, 

••not to suggest that this theme be a major study every year. 




the Important Ideas In the hero charts are 
the description of the process 

and the specific questions to a*k on the vatlous levels. 

Finally, these charts show 
THE SEQUENCING OF A PROCESS 
not a sequencing of content. 

< ie>/“ 



THE ENGLISH EXPERIENCE 



WHAT 



The world bevo nd the English cUi» ! people, experiences, events, anything not 
directly sssoclated with formal education or the literary world. If English Is 
basically an ordering of experience through language, we should be keeping In 
mind the world beyond the claasrooa--thla world that Is molding our students 
more than we are by occasional meatlngs with them. 



Planned and Unplanned Experience s! 
planned experiences 

--- prepared by the teacher for e specific purpose 

*•* In the form of reeding books, listening to poatvy, drametlilng pleys, 
wetchlng end discussing films, observing for composition. Interviewing 
people 

* * • meaningful to the students, from which they can learn many things ba- 
sides whet the experience la planned to teech them, 

unplenned experiences 

•** unforeseen things that happen to Individuals which affect their think- 
ing and growth 

-** In the form of a television docimentary that e class might sea, e cur- 
rant popular novel, a political event or a local tragedy, even as per- 
sonal as a death in the femlly«- the vor 14 beyond the classroom la the 
world of unplanned experiences 

••• affect growth because the parson will probably become involved in the 
experience, perceive. Interpret, end judge It intuitively. 

Language * the system of arbitrary symbols, both oral and written, that can be 
manipulated to coamunlcate thoughts and feelings, 
the first form of linguistic experience a child hat, laarnlng to 

speak 

••• the broad area of English that lncludas tha history of languags, 

etymology, semantics, dialectology, usage, lexicography, and grammar. 

Composition ! tha orders! uta of language In oral and written coaaninlcetloo 

--- the second area of linguistic experience that a growing parson masts, 
his crsatlvs response to anything through language 
the most behavioral arts of tha Ingllah tripod because It deala with 
peraonal, Individualised, and often Intuitive responses; therefore, 
growth la heavily dependent on meaningful axparlencaa and encourage- 
ment to went to communicate 
least structurabla and most open to creativity. 

Literature! the artistic arrangement of language to coamunlcate meaningful 
axparlencaa and to serve tha aesthetic end of delight 

-•- the third area of llngutatlc experience 

••• the area giving most encouragement to growth, because it provides 
rich vicarious experiences and gives models for one's personal 
reaponaae 

the area previously limited to the printed page, but today broadened 
to include BRilti-mtdla, and a re-establishment of poetry as a spoken 
art and drama as a live experience. 
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THE ENGLISH EXPERIENCE -- HOW 



The critical process (really the learning process) Is described by Alan Purves* 
In four elements: engagement - Involvement , perception, Interpretation, and evalua- 

tlon. These steps do not always follow In this order nor Is each of equal Importance 
In every experience. We have added a fifth element, Integration, to make clear how 
all four are synthesised In the person. 

Engagement : the pre-reflectlve element In the process: subjective 

deals mostly with emotion-centered , Intuitive reactions to and 
Involvement In any experience 

depends on the Individual's present frime of reference, which 

can be broadened by an Increased nujber of meaningful experiences 

Perception : the analytical element In the process: objective 

deals with the examination of the parts of an experience and their 

inter-relatlon--"uncoverlng the parts of the whole" (more cognitive) 
Includes an understanding of content, structure, tone, theme, language, 
and classification (more Intuitive) 

Interpretation ; the element In the process that finds relationships 

deals with the deeper meanings of an experience, with 
symbols and themes 

depetvds he wily on piecing the experience against a bigger 

background: life, with the question "what does it mean for me” 

larger literary framework, with the question, 

"What does It mean In relationship with other 
literature!" 

subjective or objective depending on the question asked 

Evaluation : the evaluative element In the process 

deals with making Judgments on the value of experiences In one's 
own life, using personal convictions as criteria In term* of 
literary worth, using obje’tive critical criteria 
subjective or objective depending on criteria used 

The following questions can be used in Judging literature 
objectively: 

1. Does the work have sufficient appeal! 

2. Do all the parts fit together in a pleasing whole! 

3. Does the author follow the literary norms of the chosen 

genre and of his literary tradition! 

4. If he does not follow these norms, are there adequate 

reasons for not doing so! 

5. Does the author fulfill his purpose artistically! 

6. Is the work true on any level! 

7. Does the total impact of the work humanise one who 

experiences it! 

fi. Does the author u.ie the form effectively to create and 
support the meanings of his work! 

Personal Integration : the synthesising element in the process 

the "third dimension" of the atfvement upward or downward 
(in the spiral) resulting from the other elements 
includes an integration of all areas of personal 
development through 

broadening the frame of reference and rafining 
tastes 

increasing sensitivity and analytical powers 
being able to find more meaning in one's 
experience and one's world 

* Purree, Alan C,, "An examination of the Varieties of Criticism," Collate 
Composition and CcrmuMcatlon (XVII Kay, 1VW), pp. VA-W. 
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OBJECTIVES for 

r 


Unified Object i ves 


; Longuage Objectives 


\ 

N 

T 


To become sensitive to human coo* 
aunication and Its madia 
To become more aware of personal 
worth through rich linguistic 
experience 

lo sharpen one 1 * awareness of 
reality 


i 

To become aware of the importance of [ 

oral and written language as a 
vehicle for human communication j-. 

To become aware of the Influence of 

the language prevading one's f 

environment | . 


\ 

N 


To recognise basic pattarna and 
atructuraa in linguistic 
experiences 

To recognise int«r*relatlonships 
of parts within an isolated 
experience 


i: 

To realise that language ie a system 

of arbitrary symbols, both oral i* 

and written that can ba manipulated 1 

to communicate thought* and feelings ' 

To recognise the beetle structures 

and patterns in the English language, { 

both oral and written l 

To real if a that language change* in and 

through history [ 

*o b/coae acquainted with the various | 

areati of language study 




To find relationships between the 
world of reality And the 
symbolic world of language 


1 

To tee the relationship of the ceanlng 

of the word to its social context | - 


% 

x 

L - A 


To find relationships between 
individual linguistic expert* 
encea and the larger context 
of the world in which language 
is used 


To relate the word ee symbol to the f 

reality it attempts to eymboiiae 

i: 

— . .... _ t - 


\ i 


To be able to Judge the validity 
and effectiveness of (any use 
of language) 


To make reasonable Judgment* about the j 

language pervading one'* environment 

f 1 




To be able to Judge the value of 
any ling, ex. for one's own 
life 


1 

1 




To develop one's linguistic, 
imaginative, and intellectual 
powers 

To deepen one's sense of values 
and strengthen one'* grasp of 
truth 

To be able to reepond to end order 


To chooee language appropriate to the , 

situation 

To be open to changes which develop L 

either one'* language or environment 
to accept the language differences of I 

others L 

To express oneself fluently, audibly 

with order, logic, and a variety f | 

of usage [■ 


j er|c 

> H2J3 
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the ENGLISH EXPERIENCE 

i 


» 




n Composition Objectives 


Literature Objectives ' 


j 

To become aware that oral and written 
1 composition arises out of a sensltl- 

1 vlty to and a reflection about one- 

self and the world 

j To become aware of reading as a stimulus 

for expression of one's thoughts and 
feelings 


To become sensitive to human experience 
and the human condition through the 
vicarious experiences offered In works 
of art. 

To become aware of oneself through an 
engagement In literary experience 
To be aware of Insights and values In 
human experience, especially as they 
are reflected in literature 


To realise that composition la the process 
i of focusing on, organising, and develop- 


To recognise literary types and techniques 


Ing one's thoughts and feelings into 
{ i effective and meaningful language. 

u # 

To recognise the work of experienced 


To analyse the form and structure of a given j 

work of literature as a key to understand- \ 

Ing the meaning of the work as a whole 


, writers, especially modern pro- 
{ fesslonal authors, as models of 
* > style and technique 

1 * 


To understand the work In itr generic 
context 


To relate one's personal writing to the 
style and technique of experienced 
vrlters 


To telate a work of literature to other j 

works of art 

i 


To relate one's Insights and reflections 
to the world of reality 


1 

To relate a work of literature to Lhe non- ! 

literary universe 


To be able to evaluate his own speaking 
and writing In regard to content, 
organisation, and presentation 


To develop a continuing ability to Judge 
works of art Independently, logically, 
and responsibly 


To cosnunlcate effectively, responsibly, 
end with s personel style epproprlete 
to the situation 


To refine one'* tests In cultural 
experience* 


To grow and take delight In expressing 
oneself creatively 

To share with others one's Insights tnto h 
experience, 

ERIC 


To draw froa one's experience with literature, 
lnalghta, value*, and Inspiration to 
formulate one's own philosophy of life. 

am experience end one's reeponeee to 



A KEY TO 
THE DOOR. . 


LEVEL SEVEN 

- 1 


"Meet the 


ADOLESCENT _l 




r 


student 
where he i s" 


Phys I co 1 


I 

1 nte 1 1 ectua 1 f 




1 


presupposes thst the 


DIFFERENCES IN HATURITY LEVELS 


GREAT CURIOSITY TOR NEW / 






KNOWLEDGE 1 


teacher has more than Just 


Maturity levels vary within one 
class and within one person from 


■■ i 

The student begins to notice 


a vague Ides of where he 


childhood through pre-adolet- 


and evsluste conflicting ( 




cence to adolescence* 


idess and to make value* I 


is. Knowing sooe of the 


Girls uaually mature about two 


judgments. 

( 


ways that personalities 


years esrller than boys. 


t * 


work is one means of know- 


GREAT AND RAPID PHYSICAL CHANGES 


I 


ing the person-*and where 


Physical changes responsible at 


( 




time, for "latlneis" and for 




he is. 


vigorous action at others. 


_ - i 


Five areas of charge will 


toward bett 


er LEARNING , 


show here some character* 


VARYING OF EXFERIENCBS 


ENTIRE ENVIRONMENT INFLUENCES 


istlcs of students as the) 


Consider different interests* 


THE STUDENT . 


grow: 


reading ability and aaturlty 


Uae nultl-feadla a* a constant ' 




of both boys and girls. 


source of new knowledge 

and Inslghta. j 


ADOLESCENT EXPERIENCES 


Consider interest and energy 


Capitalise on natural curloa- j 




span so thst experiences 


Ity by planned experiences 


describe the natural 


are short enough* 


which lead to dtacovery. i 

Uae challenging aateriale 


development of the person 


Vary experiences within class 


with Inherent Intereat. 




period to sustain interest 


Help the atudente fora baalc 




and energy. 


judgaent* especially j 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 




through frequent dls* ' 

cusslons. 


are general suggestions 




| 


for learning experiences 






that flow from the r^atu* 


_ . toward hott 


or.. FNGI ISH ! . 


tal characteristics of 


OSS* . . . 






Multl-aedla 


Show that English IS life by: f 


growth. 


for stlaulatlon and c canon 
experience, for the leaa 


...asking T.V.t filaa, news- i 

papers, and periodical, a 




»ature to dlacuaa and eval- 


class source, along with t 


ENGLISH EXPERIENCES 


uate with the feore feature. 


texts and other books. } 


•re acre specific sugges- 




.. .brief ly but frequently dis- 


Paperback booka 


cussing current newt lteas . 




for seating Individual needa, 


to sharpen awareness and J 


t Ions- -Intended to be 


perhapa through "Individual- 


articulation. ’ 




ised" reading progress 


...taking tine to show and 


completed by the teacher 


Informal open atmosphere 


discuss current filaa to 1 

stiaulate thinking and to l. 


to help the Individual 


for responding to experience* 
In a natutal way 


develop evaluating skills. 


student teach the goal. 




“ ' <y “ English prograa. 

ERIC 
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i EXPERIENCES 



* 


Emot i ono 1 


Soc i a 1 


Persona 1 


' EMOTIONAL LIFE 


SOCIAL LIFE: CONFORMITY TO 


NEED FOR FRIENDS AND IDEALS 




1 THE CROUP 




! Emotional life IN A PERIOD 






OF CHANCE 


Some students will be: 


IDEALS: admiration and j 






Imitation of heroes 


Intense emotional reactions 


. • suneure of self and of 




! i 


ability to b % respected 


FRIENDSHIP: need for some- 


Fluctuating moods 


in the group 


one who understands, who 




i intolerant of those who 


will listen, who can be 




Possible variations within 


are different or who do 


loved • 




the same person 


not conform 






• • , undisciplined to gain 






attention 




EXPERIENCES 




ATMOSPHERE NECESSARY 10R 


ATMOS PHF.RL NECESSARY FOR SOCIAL 


CONDITIONS CONDUCIVE TO 


EMOTIONAL GROWTH THROUGH 


GROWTH tKRCUCH PLANNED 


8TUDBNTS PERSONAL GROWTH 


PLANNED EXPERIENCES 


EXPERIENCES 




Mutual respect, quiet confi- 


Bvild confidence through short, 


Provide worthwhile heroes 


dence, and security 


frequent small-group dis- 
cussion!: 


for Imitation 


Teacher awareness of emo- 


iiahelp group leader and members 


Encourage awareness of and 


tional changes and 


"hold their own in a group" 


concern for others, since 


pressures 


by noting individual strengths 


the student la growing in 




•••help broaden knowledge of and 


personal sensitivity 


Positive acceptance of 


outlook on different culture!, 




the student and use 


economic, and social back- 


Capitalise on the need for 


of unplanned experi- 


grounds by Urge and small 


understanding to develop 


ences 


group discussions 


a greater understanding > 




•••encourage free participation 


of others. 




by an understanding but 
businesslike attitude 




EXPERIENCES 






Begin the year with open dla- 


Keep in mind In discussions: 


Choose literature that 


cusslone that allow for a 


.••small groups provide more 


provides for 


variety of opinion*) thus 


opportunity for success and 


...meatlng heroes 


build respect for the 


expression of ideas 


...facing fear 


ettltodei and reasoning 


...the teacher should be a part 


...making friends 


of others. 


of the learning group (watch 


...gtowlng In understanding 




even the placement of the 


Provide oral and written 


Be receptive to the oral end 


chairs) 


composition experiences 


written reaponaee to 


...the student needs to learn 


s ased on the Immediate 


create a healthy emotional 


how to be a part tf a group 


needs and Interests of 


climate. 


and still do hla own thinking 


stvdents 






Altov freedom to choose soma 


Rave a tense of humor! 


Use multi-media as a source for 


reading and composition 




gtcvth In social attitudes 


topics Individually 
Show films for vicarious 




2? 


experiences that will 
help student think out 




soma of Ms problems. 


ERIC 
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WHAT THE FOLLOWING PAGES 
ARE ALL ABOUT 



Check lists 

On the oppcelte page Is an outline of concepts 
end ekille*the content for the year. In a vay, the 
outline gives a false picture by separating language) 
composition, and literature. In leaking your year's 
plan, you vould have to Integrate the areas and 
adopt the concepts for the students you have. 

Items with an asterisk need not be placed on the 
grade level suggested here. These Items are mainly 
cognitive (language concepts) and do not depend 
on psychological maturity aa do many of the others. 

There la a checklist following the psychology 
chart for each level. 

Process Charts 

This Is a special reminder that the charts 
describing the Purvee elements applied to the study 
of the hero ARK NOT lesson plans or unit suggest* 
Ions, (the best way to misuse them vould be to use 
the hero theme on every grade level.) the main 
purpose la to ILLUSTRATE the SEQUENCING of the 
FROCKS S of LEARNING, and to give an Idea of the 
change of approach from level to level. 
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CHECKLIST for LEVEL SEVEN 



Skills ond concepts that can be realized by 
most students on this level 



Language 

Origin of Language* 

Code* •• written lan;:iage* 

Kernel Sentences 
Appropriate usage 

Compos ‘ t i on 

Imaginative and creative expression In writing correlated wlt'< other 
subjects • and as a natural and free response to personal experiences 

Northwestern Basic Processes 

Definition: dictionary work gives connon qualities and characteristics 

Classification: learning to use the ladder of generality 

Individualisation: dwells make object unique; sensory' Impressions 

Selection of Detail: descriptive; becoming aware of word choice 
Audience: becoming aware of apeaklng and writing for a specific audience 

Purpose: reporting 



L i terotur e 

Literary devices: comparisons; accurate description: aenaory Impressions 

Content and Structure: conf Uct -»thle should not be forsully taught, but 

pupils can be made aware of the under* 
lying structure of a selection 

Tone or Hood: point of vlew**first, second, third person 

words convey irm mood 

Interpretation: relationship of the story to s life situation 

finding the message in the stot/ 
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Process: ENGAGEMENT- - - in LANGUAGE 



The seventh or eighth grader tries des- 
perately, grabbingly, to become part of 
the adult world. He seeks to identify him- 
self with an adult figure--the strong phy- 
sical type, the athletic hero, the current 
singing idol, the superficial hero. 

i 

Engaging students in the unit theme 
requires meeting them on their level 
and using what is meaningful to them in 
order to lead them to greater insights 
and subsequent growth. 



Helping students use language accurately 
seems to be a more natural aspect of this 
•unit than the scientific study of language. 
The activities suggested here are general, 
therefore, and do not apply specifically to 
language. ' 

To involve students in the unit theme-- 
exploratory discussion of varied news clip- 
pings about actions which may or may not be 
heroic** some possible questions; 

Which of these people would you consider 
a hero? Why? 

Does one action that a person performs 
make him a hero? Explain. 

Could a person be a hero one day, but not 
the next? How? 



I 

r 

r 



. -Process: PERCEPTION- 


- - ... i_n_LANGUAGE 




Opening up avenues of perceptual think- 
ing is our work as seventh and eighth grade 
teachers. But the students 1 first encount- 
er should be o.ie of Joy and not the at- 
tempted result of laboriojs teaching, 
j Perception is a gradual awakening depend- 

ent upon the psychological maturity of 
the student. We can only foster, not pro- 
duce, it by skillful teaching. 


Brainstorn in small groups on the topic: 
"What makes a hero tick?" Follow by class 
discussion. 

Use kineposlum technique to discuss how 
hero gives evidence of specific traits in 
story read. 

Encourage stuoents to keep a vocabulary 
notebook on new terms met in "hero" unit. 


i: 




Compile a class dictionary of "hero" 1 

language. 

i 

f 


y 


1 Process: INTERPRETS 1 


‘in- - in 1 ANGIJAGF | 


! 


Because students at this level have so 
little experience by which to Judge, we 
shouldn't look for much interpretation of 
a story from them. Mature individuals in 
the class may grasp the theme or message 
of the story and even some of its symbol- 
ism, but it i 8 sufficient that the other 
students enjoy it and have some Idea as 
to why they do. (or don't) 


llow is the hero in this story like or 
different from a hero in ....? j 

Which do you admire more? Why? 

Would you like the hero of this story to 
be your friend? Why or why not? 

_| 


y 

U 

ii 


! Process; EVALUATION-. 


- - - i.n__L ANfillAGF 


L 


| Evaluation at this level is chiefly one 

[ of tike or dislike of story or poem. Pin- 

| pointing reasons for students' likes or 

i dislikes should be encouraged. Although 

student is not ready for true critical 
analysis, his growth can somewhat be 
measured by his ability to apply his 
learnings to new situations and in oral 
and written expression. 


Follow a particular comic strip for at 
least a week. Be prepared to give an oral 
evaluation of its "hero" in the light of i 

what we have discussed. 

Prepare questions and categories for a 
game of JEOPARDY based on a hero theme* 

Write a "Recipe for a Hero" including 
what you think are necessary ingredients. 


ii 

y 

ii 



Process: PERSONAL INTEGRATION 



o 



retails cannot be spelled out here since 
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this process is a personal synthesis of all other 



ur j riL, LL.nrM\ii'ju r^UULOD 



I 


- - in COMPOSITION 


- - in 1 1 TFRATIIRF 


■ 


Describe a time when you were a hero. 


Questions to involve students in the unit themes 


i 


Take a family poll to find out whom 
each person admires. We'll compile these 
| in cur "Family Album of Heroes." 

Describe T,V. commercials which glamor- 
ize certain types of people. 

Take a class poll to find out who the 
^ class hero is. 


If you had your choice of reading any story 
about a hero, whose story would you select? 

Why? 

What kind of heroes do boys (girls) usually 
admire? 

Are there any heroes that nearly all people 
your age admire? Name some. 

What qualities would you consider to be 
absolute "musts" in a hero? 

Are T,V. and story book heroes any dif- 
ferent from real life heroes? 

Does our idea of what makes a hero change 
as we grow up? Explain. j 


" 


1 - - in COMPOSITION 


- - in literature: 


r 

i 

(. 

1 

[ 


Write an imaginary diary account pos- 
sibly written by a fictitious or real life 
hero* 

1 If you could meet your hero face to face, 

j what questions would you ask him about his 
life or heroic actions? 

! Write a description of a hero vhich is 

so vivid that your classmates can guess 
his identity without your naming him. 

Retell the basic plot of this story In 
another style, for example, as it might 
be told to young children, or in a parti- 
cular dialect. 


Discussion of heroes in stories read 

How does the author acquaint you with the 

main character? 

--by describing him directly? 

--through the conversation or thoughts of 
the hero? 

--through his actions? 

Why do you think the hero acted as he did? 

What caused a change in the hero's attitude 
or behavior? 

How does the author make you like the hero? 

Is the hero true to life or has he been 
glamorized? 

What do you think is the most important event 
in the story? What events led up to it? 


J 


1 - - In COMPOSITION 


- - inl.l TFRATIIRF 


■ L 

i 


Write or tell your version of how the 
j story might have ended if the hero had 
J acted differently. 

i Explain why you would or would not 

J include this story in a list of recom- 
mended readings for Junior high school 
( students. 


Did reading this story in any way change 
your idea of what a hero is? How? Why? 

What would you have done if you had been 
in the hero's position? 

If this story were made into a movie and 
shown abroad, would it give a true picture 
of American life? Why or why not? 


- - in. .COMPOSITION 


.. - - In 1 ITFRATUR£_. 


L 


j Prepare a book review or an oral report 

for "Hero Day." 


Role play real life situations which call 
for heroism. 


1 

1 

i 

I 

L 


| Write two short reviews of a book. In 

one, try to "sell" the book to anothe** 7th 
grader. In the other, try to discourage 
j him from reading it. Give concrete evi- 
■ dence to support your case. 


Prepare to present an original dramatiza- 
tion or radio play based on a story we've 
read or on the life of a famous hero. 



elements by the student, either Individually or with the assistance of the teacher. 
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LEVEL EIGHT 



s 



wnu 



WILL 

ANSWER? 

"Where do I fit?" 
and "Where wil l 
I fit?" 

axe two questions 
which cause concern to many stu- 
dents on LEVEL EIGHT, 

WHERE DOES AH EIGHTH GRADER FIT? 

Although Adolescent Experi- 
ences of Level Eight still fall 
naturally into the five catego- 
ries of Physical, Intellectual, 
Emotional, Social, and Personal, 
the EMOTIONAL and SOCIAL factors 
are by far the most important to 
the student who is no longer a 
child, certainly not an adult, 



Physical and. Intellectual i 

i: 

I ADOLESCENT EXPERIENCES I 

PHYSICAL and INTELLECTUAL GROWTH are not equal to I* 

emotional growth in the person, |. 



LEARNING EXPERIENCE 1 

INTENSE ENERGY and SUSTAINED CONCENTRATION may be 
poured into one special interest. 



I ENGLISH EXPERIENCE 1 

Experiences should still be varied but the student 
is ready for greater involvement. 



Emot i on q I 



I apple scent experiences! 

SENSE OF PERSONAL IMPORTANCE along with INSECURITY 

touchiness or defensiveness 

SUDDiN SHIFTS OF MOOD that are kept hidden calm 

and self-possessed appearance but easily-hurt 
feelings. 



but who is rather approaching 
the important age of adolescence 



1 LEARNING EXPERIENCES! 

SECURITY AND ACCEPTANCE a healthy emotional 

climate . 



WHERE WILL THE EIGHTH GRADER FITS 



ENGLISH EXPERIENCES! 



The student on Level Bight is 
surely greatly influenced by 
modern American culture and the 
forces and people it represents. 



Provide an atmosphere of acceptance and integrity - 
confidence in revealing personal reactions In 
oral and written composition 



Persona I 



Often in many media simultane- 
ously he is surrounded by per- 
sonifications and promises of 
himself--today, tomorrow, and 
the ten years from now which he 
finds almost impossible to 



ADOLESCENT EXPERIENCES"! 

TEMPORARY DETACHMENT FROM FAMILY reaching 

out to others 

IDEALS INTENSELY FELT idols, hero-worship, 

crushes 



1 LEARNING AND ENGLISH EXPERIENCES I 
Help develop practical social concern by capita- 
lizing on "'reaching out to others" 



imagine. 




Cooperate with other departments, especially 
social studies, to plan experiences 

Provide multi-media contacts with world heroes and 
leaders to help students form practical Judg- 
ments and to strengthen the values of the 
individual, 
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1 Sociol - 


_ w M 




!] 

1 ADOLESCENT EXPERIENCES 


LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


ENGLISH EXPERIENCES 


] THIRTEEN -- AGE OF SEARCHING 


Maintain confidence and 


Choose some literary exper- 


j FOR SELF 


rapport by showing that 


iences that deal directly 


Age of trying to understand 


you understand the 


with the student's own 


r self, thoughts, moods, 


"selfness 1 ' of the student 


problems so that he can 


i own personality 


and his search for it 


dl sous 8 them without neces- 
sary reference to himself, 


GREAT CONCERN OVER PERSONAL 


Cspitalite on concern over 


Treat naturally the topics of 


APPEARANCE 


appearance by helping to 


conformity, fear, anxiety, 


--better groomed than on 


improve it through guid- 


as they appear in literary 


f | Level Seven 


ance and proper health 


selections and oral and 


| J --Insists on outward similar- 


instruction 


written composition. 


lty to others 

j i 






* GROWING AWARENESS OF SELF AS 


Be prepared for students to 


Increase listening and concen- 


A UNIQUE INDIVIDUAL 


"shut off" anything they 


tration powers with mater- 


fl --often self-absorbed, dreamy 
[J --absent-minded, Indifferent 
--unable to "hear" 

ri 


do not want to hear 


ials that INVITE listening: 
use a wide range of tapes 
and recordings, including 
music 


PLAYS ROLES In social contacts 

D 

[] 


Use role-playing to help 
student know himself 
better and make some 
decisions 


Use simple drama--iwprovised 
by the students at times, 
for legitimate role-playing. 
Other sources for role-play- 
ing--8hort stories, novels, 
music, art --composition in 
any form. 


r-| age of withdrawal 


Avoid an authoritarian disci- 


Be more objective in evaluation 


--resists Ideas and actions of 


pline and arbitrary deci- 


of the students' experiences 


u adults, especially those in 

authority 


sions from the adult 
"Platform" 


by giving reasons 


[1 --separated more from family 






U --shares with and confides 


Be as objective as possible 


Train the student to give 


less in adults 

[ ] --sometitnes considers normal 


to lessen resistance 


reasons to substantiate 
his statements 


[J adult Interest as prying 






--finds much security with 
q peers 




Lead the atudent to make his 
own judgments through 
inductive methods whenever 
possible 


j! HORIZONS OF THE WORLD 


Use raagatines, films, televislc 


n, documentaries on 


U BROADENING 


poverty, crime, and other pi 
a realistic outlook, and pre 


oblems to develop 
vide facts for adjust- 


n --worries about poverty, 


ments which can be voiced lr 


oral and written 


M refugees, disease, and 

^ other evils in the adult 

^ world 


composition in any approprif 
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CHECKLIST for LEVEL EIGHT 



Skills and concepts that can be realized by 
most students on this level 

Language 

Transformations* 

Sentence expansion* 

Dialect* 

Audience 

Intention in speaking 
Role of context in speaking 
Variety of language usage* 



Compos i t i on 

Imaginative and creative expression in writing correlated with other 
subjects and as a natural and free response to personal experiences 

Northwestern Basic Processes 

Definition: common qualities examined: what, how 

Classification; specify word meanings through class 
Individualization: models help pupils see how objects are made 

unique through detail 

Selection of Detail: refining word choice 

Audience: writer keeps particular audience in mind; writes for 

several audiences 
Purpose: reporting 

L i teroture 

Literary devices: dialects used; imagery; figurative language 



Content and structure; conflict --stress given as informal teaching 

occurs so that pupils deepen their 
awareness of deeper structure in 
literature 

characters * -protagonist and antagonist realized; 

recognition of those characters in 
story who move the plot forward. 



Tone or Hood: point of view 

words conveying mood 

Interpretation: relationship of the story to a lifa situation 

finding the message in the story 
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Process : ENGAGFMFNT- - --ini AMnilAFF L 


The seventh or eighth grader tries des- 
perately, grabblngly, ;o become part of 
the adult world. He seeks to Identify him- 
self with an adult flgure--the strong phy- 
sical type, the athletic hero, the current 
singing idol, the superficial hero. 

Engaging students in the unit theme 
requires meeting them on theiv level 
and using what is meaningful to them in 
order to lead them to greater insights 
and subsequent growth. 


HELPING students use language accurately j 

seems a more natural aspect of this unit than ■ 
would be a scientific study of language. Moct 
of the activities suggested here are general, r 
therefore, and do not apply specifically to | t 

language. 

To involve students in the unit theme, 1 

discups sports heroes on local, national 
level -- Olympics heroes for international -- 
from the standpoint of their character and T 

personality, L 

What do we expect from the people we 
idealize? r 

Expand subject of heroes to those in T,V. | ; 

and movies, 

ft 


Process: PERCEPTION in LANGUAGE h 


Opening up avenues of perceptual 
thinking Is our work as seventh and 
eighth grade teachers. But the students' 
first encounter should be one of Joy and 
not the attempted result of laborious 
teaching. Perception is a gradual awaken- 
ing dependent ? o n the psychological 
i maturity of the student, We can only 

foster, not produce it by skillful 
teaching. 

~ \ 


|! 

Discuss why we regard others as heroes. [ J 

Compare parents' heroes of yesterday with 
yours of today, p 

Who living today will we remember aa I j 

heroes? 

Discuss hero as someone who overcomes: 

What? — physical handicap — problem 1 

---fear , < > - I * 

Study the use and meaning of dialect in j i 

the stories read. | j 


t Process: INTERPRET AT ] 0 


N- - in LANGUAGE 


Because students at this level have so 
little experience by which to judge, we 
shouldn’t look for much interpretation of 
a story from them. Mature individuals In 
the class may grasp the theme or message 
of the story and even some of its symbol- 
ism, but It is sufficient that the other 
students enjoy It and have some Idea as 
to why they do, (or don’t) 


Are there any common characteristics in 1 ] 

heroes of yesterday and today? 1 i 

Analyze why different ages and different 1 1 

persons have different heroes, [] 

u 

r ♦ 


Process: EVAIUATION- - - - in LANGUAGE 11 


Evaluation at this level Is chiefly one 
of like or dislike of story or poem. Pin- 
pointing reasons for students' likes or 
dislikes should be encouraged. Although 
student is not ready for true critical 
analysis, his growth can somewhat be 
measured by his ability to apply his 
learnings to new situations and in oral 
and written expression. 


My Hero-*Hr. Mythical || 

li 

1! 



Process: PERSONAL INTEGRATION 



EKIC 



Details cannot be spelled out here ,lnc.*thls process 
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is a personal synthesis of all other 



OF THE LEARNING PROCESS 





- - in COMPOSITION 


- - in LITERATURE 




| Do heroes influence us? 

sports? Music? T<V<? movies? 

What makes heroes? List 
characteristics 


i 

Reading stories of heroes of 

yesterday 

--Lindburg 

--Ruth 

--Rockne 


r 

: | 

i 


I Conduct a T.V. interview with foday , B 

1 ^heroes and yesterday's heroes. 

Written: Dream sequence - M I Play the 

Hero" (see Wolfe) 

| 


Reading stories of heroes of 
today 

--Newspaper articles 

--T, V, and movie magazines 

i 

1 


r. 


- - in COMPOSITION 


- - in LITERATURE 1 


; j 
: 1. 


Collect articles and speeches of 
today's heroeB for a Writing Hall of Fame 

j Note details of why there are heroes 

j today in cur society. 

Present your hero to a foreign audience 
1 as though you were an announcer conducting 

a world tour. 

Write a vivid description of a personal 
experience of fear, (see Wolfe) 

1 Write a composition entitled "My 

j Greatest Disappointment," 


Hero in the short story j 

1, Sports hero stories (All j 

Around America) 

2, Overcoming fear "Radio Man"- J 

"Space Lane Cadet" j 

Poem "Charge of the Light f 

Brigade" "The Highwayman" 
(color, mood, point of view) 

3, Overcoming physical handicap 
Hero in novel * - Shane 

1, Conflict -- people, himself 

2. Hero overcomes problem -- How 1 
does author make Shane a hero? 


n 


1 - - in COMPOSITION 


- - in LITERATURE ! 


i 

■ i 

i ' 

i 

| 


Art Collage -- "My Hero" 

Art pieces on what a hero means to me 
Write a "Who Am I?" paragraph which 
reveals your admiration for the person 
you write about, 

! Write an ending to a short story such 

as "The Lady or the Tiger", 

1 Rewrite a short story or movie to 

change hero or make a hero. 

j 

/ 


What is the author saying through 
the story? the poem? the movie? 

Does the hero have a message for 
me? about me? (Use poem "The 
Courtship of Miles Standish") 


L 


> - - in COMPOSITION 


- - in LITERATURE 


i 

! j 

] 


My Hero -- Mr. Mythical 


"Ulyssus and the Cyclops" 

(reader) 

Is the mythical hero a tiue 
hero? 

Are the people we are exposed 
to today worthy of hero worship? 

Name examples of valuable heroes. 

Are we being exploited by TV 
end movies 7 



elements by the student, either Individually or with the assistance of the teacher. 
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BREAKING 


LEVEL NINE 






NEW 






TRAILS... 










ADOLESCENT 1 


[ 


; "All ado 1 es- 
1 cents have 


Phys i ca 1 


Intel 1 ectua 1 ^ 


[ 


something in 


Concern about uneven growth 


Concerned with the ultlmates of 1 


[ 


common : 


Self-consciousness 


life (not In the same depth 






Natural energy, vivacity, but 


as level 11 or 12) 1 






much expended in fantasies 


Disturbed by knowledge and results j 


L 






of evil 




the growth process 




Lively Imagination 
Easily distracted from work 


* 


Is strong within them; 




Not interested in abstractions 


■ 


within their own limited 






* 


domain they are capable of 
breaking new trails of 






* 









thought; they are able to 


toward 


Better IFARNING 




Realize that this physical 


Cooperate among departments to 






learn to see the old and 


growth can be of g/eat 


plan exploring the ultimates-- 


- 




concern, especially to 


e.g., social studies, fine 




the familiar In a new 


boys, and can lead to 


arts, and English 






extreme anti-social acts 


Provide experiences to channel 




light; to discover some- 




reaction to evil Into positive 






Provide experiences in which 


concern 


* 


thing within thennelves 


the student contributes 


Use concrete materials and Illus- 






without "being on the 


trations for students to learn 


* 


and within their relation- 


spot^-small groups 


by doing, observing, handling 


T 


ship to others that might 








enable them to make a more 


^ : toward 


letter FNGIISH 


7 


enlightened and productive 






* 




Keep reports of oral nature 


Help the student mature by films 




approach to their present 


short 


and discussions that deal with 
the ultlmates of life 


* 


circumstances and to their 


Find literature selections 








that recognise the fears 


Assign T.V. documentaries as 




future." 


of growing up--"Fifty- 


scheduled, for "unplanned" 


- 


* 


flrst Dragon" Is humorous 


but meaningful experiences 






enough to keep self- 


of the realities of life 


1 


--Jersild, Arthur T., 


consciousness at a mini- 


1 


| 


The Psychology of Adoles- 


mum when students discuss 


Bring concrete things for the 




cence, p. 144. 


the story 


class to observe, handle and 
interpret--fruit, pieces of 
wood, fabric, art prints, etc. 








Relate abstract ldeas--evll, 








happlness--to the student* s 
immediate experience 

L 

| 


I 


o 
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j 













EXPERIENCES 1 




^ Emotional 

] 


Soc i a 1 


i 

i 

Personal 

I 




* Growing self-acceptance 


Some 


Need for: } 


Dependence on acceptance by 


--resent being put into cate- 


personal faith and ! 




others 


gories (e.g., te', lagers, 


value system 




Less responsible, sometimes 


Negroes) 


awareness of world com- 


due to fear of failure 


--try to emphasize individual- 


munity and personal 


n Developing a sense of freedom 


ity by gangs and cliques 


responsibility 


| Accepting more the relation- 


--show extreme reactions 


integrating abilities 


ship between order and 


against law-continuing 


and preferences into 


r 


responsibility, between 


authority struggle 


total personality 




authority and concern 


--assume affectations and fads 


and character 


! 


< Dissatisfaction with adult 


--show drastic behavior! de- 


practical , realistic 




society and its standards 

i 


fiance, rebellion, rowdiness 


knowledge of sex ard 


r 


Continue to grow in social 
awareness 


sexuality 


' EXPERIENCES 






1 


Realize that the student 


Make a point to let students 


Be fair and firm in 


1 


does not know his own 


feel you know them as indi- 


standards of class- 


limitations i fears, 


viduals despite the time 


work 


[ 


1 failures, and reeds to 

J succeed 


and effort it takes 


Provide experiences 


Provide many opportunities 


Keep the learnirg atmosphere 


(literary and other s)where 


i r 


1 for success in classwork 


open enough unat unaccept- 


values can be questioned 


i [ 


j Set realistic standards for 


able ideas can be expressed 


and discussed objectively 




classwork (to help student 


freely and then discussed 




i 


, correct personal weaknesses 

i realistically) 


and evaluated objectively 




J 


1 EXPERIENCES 


pL 


J 

Encourage individual reading 


Develop in the student an 


Use multi-media to discuss 


j r 


1 to understand personal 


awareness of his own 


valued in relevant sit- 


j 1. 


problems--suggest some 


reactions and growth 


uations 




books on personality and 


through a journal in which 






t health 


he records his personal 


Suggest biographies in 


I r 




reactions to anything he 


any good art form of 


I L 


J Give clear, well-defined 


wishes-dally or several 


well-known persons with 


1 assignments with definite 


times weekly 


sense of commitment: 


ir 


] goals 


Show respect for student's 


Dr. Tom Dooley, Pres, 
and Sen. Kennedy, Dr, 


Allow some real freedom to help 


privacy in handling oral 


Martin Luther King, 


i r 


i plan some activities, e.g., 

j experiences for creative 

writing 


and especially written 
composition (let him in- 


Dr. Schweitzer 


L 


dicate what journal entries 


Use columns, editorials, 




you may read) 


entertainment, religion, j 




Arrange work conferences with 




and education sections 1 


L 


1 Individuals (while others 


Treat all films, especially 


of Wddkly periodicals to 


work silently or in small 


ones with deep moral impli- 


give exposure to clever 




1 groups) 


cations, as experiences in 


writing and to timely 


1 

u 


I 


English, with emphasis on 


problems concerning some 


J 


whether the film shows 
what it 1 8 like to be a 


of own values 


r l 


1 


! 


human being (see "Tenets 


Films such as Phoebe and 


LJ 




for Movie Viewers") 


Nobody Waved Goodbye 
(especially for girls) 
could help students to 
evaluate their own self- 
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CHECKLIST for 



Skills arid concepts 



that can be rea I i zed 



Language 



Nature of language: arbitrary, symbolic, changing* 

Communication: sender, message, receiver 

Influence of purpos e on the word choice 
Connotations and denotations 
Concrete and abstract diction 

Techniques for Using nouns and verbs fov creative expression 
(language and composition) 

Semant ic a : pr opagand a 

Dictionary: language as it IS 



Compos i t ion 



Thinking and communicating clearly 
Observing accurately through numerous exercises 
Free and imaginative response to experiences 
Impromptu drama 

Northwestern Basic Processes 

Definition and classification: same as on level eight 

Individualization: individual details emphasize central 

intention: the meaning to be communicated 

Selection of detail: accurate, concrete descriptions 

Audience: develop keener awarenesa of audience 

watch the effect of language when the speaker changes 
roles 




AO 



LEVEL NINE 



by most students on this level 



L i t erature 



Literary devices: figurative language and imagery 

simile 

metaphor 

hyperbole 

personification 

symbolism on an elementary level 

Content and Structure; conflict 

plot-- retelling sequence (as reporting in 
composition) 

character-- relationship between hero and 
conflict 

roles of various characters 
Tone and Mood; specific words conveying mood 

point of view only if significant 
Classification of worksi some articulation on the difference 

between prose and poetry 
differences between narrative and lyric poetry 
ballad as a poetic form* 
significant similarities and differences 
between fiction and drama 

Interpretation of a whole work: on this level, Just ‘‘getting the feel" 

of how a whole work can be inter- 
preted through one passage by studying 
the climax in a powerful drama 
(This concept may not be meaningful for some students, and 
need not be taken on this level .) 

Recognition of symbols 

Finding the message in literature 
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LEVEL NINE -- SEQUENCE 
Process: ENGAGEMENT- - - - in LANGUAGE 



Engagement for most ninth graders is 
through concrete materials that relate im- 
mediately to their life outside the class- 
room. The teacher can make the study of 
a theme "valid" to the students by using 
their idiom of T. V, and music (when feasible) 
as sources for the exploratory discussion. 

Also by showing that the themes treated in 
teen media (T» V. etc.) are the same as those 
in books, the teacher can get across the re- 
levancy of literature without saying a word. 

The depth and thoroughness of the rest of 
the study of the theme (this is true for any 
topic or skill) will depend on the sophisti- 
cation of the students' involvement and aware - 
ness . The teacher discovers "where students 
are" no questioning* allowing free response. 



Questions that wilt involve students in j 

the theme, with a focus on language: J 

What '8 the difference between a hero 

and an idol? ) 

What words do you associate with hero? * 

With idol? 

Are heroes or idols very important in [ 

the lives of people your age? I 

Are idols more important than heroes? 

Do the connotations of hero and idol 
differ between boys and girls? 



! Process: PFRCFPT IDN- - - - in LANGUAGE 



The depth and breadth of analysis on Level 
Nine will depend largely on the individuals in 
the clas8--the teacher takes them as far as they 
can go, encourages them to see things they have 
not seen before, but does not GIVE them the 
concepts and conclusions they cannot grasp on 
their own. 

These students will probably analyze with 
interest if they see clearly that their analy- 
sis will give more meaning to them--for example 
setting and tone in a story will be important 
only if they radically affect the character of 
a person they are reading about. 

Perception on this level in general is simple 
and elementary. Analysis will be done in lan- 
guage in greater depth than in composition or 
literature. 



Take a poll of several people of dif- 
ferent ages to find their definition of 
hero and idol. 

Develop concepts of denotation and 
connotation. 

Discuss frame of reference after poll 
has been taken and results gathered. 

Keep a "listening log" as a record of 
the use of words from various sources: 
T.V., newspapers, teen magazines, rusic 
lyrics, conversations, other high school 
literary magazines. 



Process: INTERPRETATION- - in LANGUAGE 



Emphasis on what things mean to the student 
personally--8ub jective. It requires precise 
thinking and can go deep into symbols and quite 
sophisticated themes IF the student is able. 
Since he interprets thingc in the light of his 
own experiences, we want him to broaden his 
experiences rather than give hin packaged adult 
interpretat ions. 



What are some of the many meanings of 
hero you have found? Why bo many? 

What does hero mean to you? 

Is hero just a label someone pins on 
another, or can there be a hero that no 
one knows about--one only in secret? 

Can a hero for one person be a "bum" 
for another? 



Process: FVAHJATION- - in LANGUAGE 



! Mo s t evaluation will be subjective. Little 

| need be done with evaluating literary works as 
literature, unless the students show that they 
can judge works on valid criteria. 



Do people usually speak accurately 
about heroes and heroism. Why? Why not? 



{r 



U 



Process: PERSONA!. INTEGRATION 
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Details cannot be spelled out here since this process Is a personal synthesis of all other 
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OF THE LEARNING PROCESS 



| 



J_- - in COMPOSITION 


- - in LI TFRATIJRF 1 


ORAL COMPOSITION: 


Possible questions: 


Play a recording by a current music 
"iJole" 

Have posters of film or T.V. heroes. 


Have you seen any films or read any books that 
present a hero you can really "go for"? Describe. 

What media today presents your age group with 
the most appealing heroes? How do they do it? 


Play a speech or display pictures of 
real national and sports heroes. 

QUESTIONS: What do these personalities 

have in common? How are they different? 
(continue with questions in language 
area). 

4 


Isolate a character from a book or short story 
that las "hero" or "heroine" possibilities: Do 

you like him? Why? Why not? 

Before discussing a story or even reading it. 
give the students a situation similar to the one 
in the story, and have them Improvise dramat- 
ically their reactions and words in the situa- 
tion* -a good way to experience character inter- 
action as In a story. 


- - in COMPOSITION 


- - in LITERATURE 


Emphasis is on gathering material 
for writing, by close observation. 

Observe the exterior characters* 
tlc of several T a V. heroes ind record 
these as precisely as possible. 

Discuss the audience that would like 
to read an article on television heroes. 
Write an article for T. V. Guide or any 
other tsagatlne on the topic. 

(Language and composition) 

Observe the phrases people use 
when talking about heroes and heroic 
deeds* 

Are they precise? accurate? 

Do they exaggerate? Why? 


Describe I.vroes or heroines in stories that 
appeal to people your age. 

What qualities do they have? What qualities 
do you look for In a hero? 

Take a specific stoty or book: 

Who is the hero of the story? Why call i 

hits the haro (or her .. .heroin# can always be 
substituted for hero in these pages). 

Is he a hero for you? 

Does he seem like an ordinary person or a 
unique individual? How does the author make 
him appear so? 

Do heroes always have a struggle? (intro- 
duction of concept of CONFLICT) 

Does a greater opposing force (man or some * 
thing else) make for a greater hero? 

la this true: "No conflict, no hero"? ( 

Do you think ordinary, every-day conflicts 
produce heroes? (moving into interpretation) 


- - in COMPOS 1 T 1 ON , 


- - in LITERATURE 1 


a • a 

Writ in* c.n .relate fact*, or convey 
a feeling .bout the fact., Write on 
som topic related to heroes to relate, 
end then to convey feeling. 

Complete In very concrete language} 

A hero is ... . 


After reading or viewing: 

Vh.t i. the M*. age for you, Why? f 

4ft<r teadint . claealc, iom *ytha. Anti none, 
or . Shake. peat lan play: Do h.roe. of other 

age. aean anything to you? Do they tall people 
anything about the*. elves? Are heroe. .yubol. 
of anything? What? * 

Do you think you may ba a hero to aotsaone? 


- - - in COMPOSITION . 


- - in LITERATURE 


Oral report on a personal hero, 
evaluated for Mount of Mtertal 
gathered, and precision in reporting** 
by the class, 


Of whet value are heroea to you? 

What ia tha scat worthwhile book, story, poe«, 
or fll* that you have experienced? Why that one? : 
Whet Mdla preaenta weak heroea? tdola? Row 
do tha heroea on f.V, and in fll*. affect people? 



o 
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eUttoti by the atudent, cither individually or with tie iiilitiiKc of the teacher. 
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SOMETHING 

OF 

BOTH 

From Jeon 
Piaget we 
hear : 



LEVEL TEN 



"Tho PP^- OPE RATION- 
AL child (ages 3-6) Is 
the child of wonder; 
his cognition appears 
to us naive. Impression- 
bound, end poorly or- 
ganised, There Is a., 
essential lawlessness 
about his world with- 
out, of course, this 
fact In any way enter 
lng his awareness to 
Inhibit the test and 
flights of fancy with 
which he approaches 
new situations. Any- 
thing Is possible be- 
cause nothing Is sub- 
ject to lawful con- 
straints, 



Slrls reach maturity one or two 
years earlier than boys. 



Individual students reach adoles- 
cence at different times i'nd 
grow at different rates. 

Self-consciousness may be especi- 
ally high In girls; exhibition 
Ism and self-consciousness 
vary with boys, 



The child of 
CONCRETE OPERATIONS 
(ages 7-11) can be 
caricatured as a sober 
and bookkeeperlah or- 
ganiser of the real 
and a dlstruster of the 
subtle, the elusive end 
the hypothetical, 

The ADOLESCENT has 
something of both! the 
7-11-year-old'a teal for 
order and pattern cou 
pled with a such more 
sophisticated version of 
the younger child's con 
ceptuel daring and un- 
Inhlbltedness. Unlike 
the concrete-operation- 
al child, he can soar; 
but also unlike the pre 
operational child, *t 
la a controlled and 
planned soaring, solid- 
ly grounded In a bed- 
rock of cereful enalyals 
and painstaking accom 
modatlon to detail," 

--John Planell, the 
Developmental Psychology 
of Jean planet , p. 211. 



Plan activities which use the 
natural energy and expanding 
Intellectual ability to 
counteract the self-consclous- 
ness of girls and boys, 



O 
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Phys i co 



ADOLESCENT 



Intel I ectuo I 

Avirenest of science end techno- 
logy 

Curiosity about relevant topics 
and vorld happenings 

Wider and deeper capacity to 
think and reason 

CONTINUATION OP OTHER CHARACTERIS- 
TICS OF l£VEL 9» especially 
the Interest in the concrete 
and the personal 

Developnent of abstract thinking 
for note Intellectually 
suture 



to word better I FARNI NR 



Realise that physical develop- 
ment and sexual maturity of 
girls can be of great concern 
affecting the behavior, atti- 
tudes, and relationships of 
girls. 



Give opportunity for more formal 
training In speech techni- 
ques along with English nr 
through a speech elective 

Challenge the Intellectually 
mature by giving "graded" 
assignment a --some would 
require more, and some, 
less abstract thought 



toword better ENGLISH 



Tty to use small group Activities 
often, esptclally In dlscuaalu 
to underplay self-conscious- 
nan and to emphasise accept- 
ance and approval of peers, 
ea well as intellectual 
achievement. 

Realise that physical atmosphere 
as well as climate of accept- 
ance affect the student In any 
type of work, whether It be 
oral or written expression. 
Watch the alt* of the desks, 
placement, ventilation, and 
other physical factors which 
Influence the English ex- 
periences, too. 

U 



Use newspapers, T.V. and weekly 
news magatlnea as sources for 
oral and written compoaltlon 

Give some experience In the prin- 
ciples of Informal debate and 
simple forma of argiMantatlon 
on the students' level. 

Suggest challenging hooka for 
Individual reading-- to 
develop the Intellectually 
mature. 



1H 

i: 



ii 

c 

o 
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« j 

Emotional 


Soc i o 1 


Persona 1 


Growing acceptance of self and 


CONTINUATION OP CHARACTER- 


Growth In forming personal 


others 


1STICS OP LEVEL 9 


value system 


Realisation of the need for 




(Increase of ideellsa) 


j self Improvement 


Reelltetlon of culturel 




1 1 Great range of emotional 


(chenge?) In the vorld 


Need for meklng personel 


maturity especially among 


Sense of gulf between the 


dec le Ions 




boys 


reel end the ertiflclel 




. 


Definite concern and anxiety 


Need for justice end felr- 


Attempt to avoid reality 


over appearance of second- 


play 


(drink, dope, etc.) 




ery eex characteristics 


Wish for popularity and 




i 


Keen pressure to succeed 


status 


Moral problems with sax 


1 




Formation of cliques to 


end love 




Insure friendship and 




• 




acceptance 






EXPERIENCES 






i ! 

Show a great deal of patience 


Cooparata among depart- 


Be prepared for reluctance 


and acceptance 


ments (history, world 


to articulate Ideas-- 




culture, English) to give 


self -consciousness 




sxpsrlsncss dealing with 


and fear of failure 


Keep the sense of Humor 


the cultures of the vorl< 








Maks available Information 




Be realistic about the 


about end guidance In areas 


I 


influence that money and 


of students' personal prob- 


« 

i ■ 


popularity have on the 


lems 




par tonality, work, and 






time of the etudants 


Be sympathetic toward other 


! 




teens "in trouble" in a 




Try to establish a spirit 


mature way but lead students 




of a "classcomunlty" 


to a mors realistic view of 


[ : 


to fill the need of 


teen ettuatlona 




acceptance by a group 




. L EXPERIENCES , 


Use personal journal (informal 


Choose literary selections 


Show Last Autry Man for an 


! j composition) 


by modern writers with 


experience that will bring 


Expect the involvement of the 


a liberal stapling from 


to the surface the cynicism 


student (especially a girl) 


different historical 


end metetiallem of many 


to be very personal and 


periods and different 


students 


possibly sentimental 


cultures 




Use materials with theme of 


Show films such as Lone 11- 


Provide for extemporaneous 


acceptance of self end 


ness of the Look Distance 


speeches on social problems 


othets, for example, David 


Runner for an experience 




and ties (book and film) 


of one who must make 




Choose themes such ss Idealism 


Individual decisions 




vsi realism In peopla, 


about conformity to 




chsnge and Its effacts on 


falsa standards (film 




people 


and book, good fot boys 






Intellectually lass 




i 


mature) 




o 
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TOWARD 



ENGAGEMENT 



] CHECKLIST for LEVEL TEN 

! Skills ond concepts ihat can be realized by 
i most students on this level 



Language 

History of the English language* 
Sound devices In poetry 
Etymology 

Varieties of usage* 



Compos i t i on 

Development of oral skill* through discussion and other 
forms of speech exercises 
Analysis as a purpose in writing 

Beginning evaluation of writing especially by listening to examples of 
good and poor writing 
Crowth in imaginative expression 
Modified forms of debate 



L i teroture 



Literary devices: same as for leval nine 

Content and structure: mechanics of poetry* (as much as will be 

meaningful to the group) 
character “some devices for development 
round and flat characters 
type characters (when significant) 

Mood: through Uuges, especially in poetry 

Classification: blank and free verse forms 

significant differences between fiction and biography 
essay (not a formal study, but an introduction, possibly 
using documentary films, visual essays) 

Interpretation: interpreting the literary experience through one 

key passage (depends on the ability of tha group) 

romantic and realistic interpretations of Ufa 
(depends on the ability of the group) 

Evaluation: judging lltetatura and tslated media as serious 

or superficial. 



ERIC Htf" 
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LEVEL TEN -- SEQUENCE 



j Process: ENGAGEMENT- - 


- - in LANGUAGE 1 


SEE ENGAGEMENT IN LEVEL NINE. 

On Lavelt Nine end Ten, the area of 
engagement 1* much the same* -personal , 
Involved In the concrete and the immediate 

The etudent on Level Ten ie often 
more consciously idealistic. 


SEE QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR f. 

LEVEL NINE* 

Other questions, usable on Nine or Ten: | 

Do you associate legends with heroes? 

Did you ever notice how often legends I 

grow up around heroes* -even ones living *• 

now? Why do you think this happens? 

What dost "idealised" mean to you? 1* 

Are heroes usually idealised? |. 

Are all he roe a "heroic"? 

r 


Process: PERCEPTION- - 


- - in LANGUAGE l; 


SEE PERCEPTION ON LEVEL NINE 

Thera will be a vide range of 
perceptive powers on Laval Tan bacausa 
of the different rataa of devalopaent** 
some students will have keen perception 
while othara won't "sea" anything. 


8BK QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR I ■ 

LEVEL KIM. 

Explore the meanings of "idealistic" j 

and "rsalistlc,"**ln young and mature 
persons, in literary characters, in 
story line, etc. I 




Analyse diction, images, etc., In 
the description of heroes in literature. | 

. 1 


-Process: INTERPRETATION 


- - Jn LANGUAGE . 


! 

SEE INTERPRETATION IN LEVEL NIK 




Interpretation will probably move 
back and forth batmen subjective (relating 
to my life) end objective (relating to other 
literary works or experiences). There 
should be some experiences for both types 
of interpretstion**both are valid and 
need to ie developed. 


L 

SEE QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS POR 

LEVEL NIK. [ 

i: 


- Process : EVALUAT i ON- - 


- - in LANGUAGE r 


SEE EVALUATION IN MVEL NIK 


L 


The students may be ready to make 
some basic judgments of literature end 
| films. Giving them the criteria fot 

j ter lout (quality) or superficial (poor) 

work will help them to judge fot them* 
tehee. 


>M SUOGt.tlOtt. OH Lam HIM 

L 

t; 


^Process Personals Integrat ion - - 



Detsils cannot be «|>«1 l«a but here since thie process it a personal synthesis fit All other 



OF THE LEARNING PROCESS 



- - in COMPOSITION 


- - in LITERATURE 


SEE SUGGESTIONS FOR LEVEL NINE 


i 

SEE QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR LEVEL NINE. 1 


Now do you react to this state* 
j ment, "Heroes ere for kids." (This 

could be e written response to the 
person who nade the statement.) 

i Read aloud an article written 

by a student on some aspect of the 
I hero, as an opening for the students 

1 to begin exploring their own Ideas. 

■ l 


Can a fictional character be e true hero for 
someone? j 

List some real and fictional personalities ! 

that many people consider heroes. 

Are they ideal lied? 

Are they written about realistically? 

Are legend! about heroes In any way true? 

Play a recording of "Imposalbla Dream," and 
dlecuet tha lyrics. Raad or dramatise scenes from 
"Kan from La Mancha." (How do these students react 
to Don Qulxote k a axparlancas.) 


- in COMPOSITION 


- - in LITERATURE 


■' SEE SUGGESTIONS ON LEVEL NINE. 


SEE SUGGESTIONS ON LEVEL NINE 


i Reed e satirical article or 

description of a hero. 

Whet make a satire? 

(analyte the techniques used to 
gain a satirical tone.) 

Write a satirical article on 
any hero figure* 'determine the 
audience before writing. 

i 


Explore the concepte of the real and the ideal 
throuah tha screen and atasa version of Man from 
La Mancha compared with tha novel. (Hava students 
read only sections of Don Quixote.) 

la Don Quixote a fool or a wlea man? 

Ia Sancho really more practical than the Don? 
Whet exectly Is Csrventee satirising! 

ths ideel of chlvslry? romantic literature? 
Don's interpretation of chivalry? idealistic 
people? practical people? a parson who trite 
to "live" the world of literature? 

Is Don Quixote a typical hero? 


• - - in COMPOSITION 


in LITERATURE _ 


SER SUGGESTIONS OtLUWILHlHI 


&if otmviL jm ! 

j 


Do research on the hero of one age 
or country! Oriental hero. Amerlcai 
Indian hero**knlghta, folklore 
heroes. Prepare oral and/or vrittet 
Interpretations of the meaning of 
hero then contrasted with the 
present. Interpret tome aspect of 
the hero In e medium other than 
words; music, color, line, ellant dram 


How do plays differ in their presentation of heroes 
from books? Ia tha hero and tha conflict more 
Important in a play than in a story? Why? 

What did epic heroes mean to tha people who wrote 
about them and raad them? What do these "giant* 
sited" heroes mean in a scientific and realistic 
world Ilka our own? 

« . . j 


- - in COMPOSITION 


in 1 ITFRAT1IRF J 


* e . 

SEE SUGGESTIONS C* LEVEL NISI 

How much of the "unreal” 
surrounds the hero of your choice? 

Is "unrear the earns ae "ideal"? 


Soma questions to help studsnta judge experiences? , 
1. Does tha theme apply to people everywhere or juit 1 
to one group such as American high school students? 
ii Does it have a typical happy ending, or ia tha 
outcome true to life at v« experience it? 

S. Ate tha characters Individuals or do they have 
type personalities (ths kid brother, the girl in love)? 
A. Is tha story treated sentimentally (too much 
amotion for tha situation)? 

5. Dose tha work reveal what it really means to ba a 
human being? 








eUaeatt by th« ttodtnt, eltbtt individually or vUh th« imtunei of tha teach at. 
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TOWARD THE 








THRESHOLD 


LEVELS ELEVEN AND TWELVE 


OF WISDOM 








ADOLESCENT 1 1 


For any teacher 






r 


who enjoys a chal- 


Phys i co 1 


inte 1 1 ectuo 1 


Social ; 


lenge, working with 
students on Levels 
Eleven and Twelve 
can be a great sat* 
lsfaction, aspect- 
ally if the teacher 
Is really working 
VITH the studentBi 


External growth of boyi 
usually reaches that 
of girls around Level 
Eleven 

Both boya and girls 
reach adult height 
and posture by Level 
Twelve a 

Boys usually double 
their strength. 


Almost half of total men- 
tal growth takea place 
during Levela Eleven 
and Twelve. 

. .satisfaction In real in- 
tellectual experience 
..desire for Independence 
In thought & judgment 
, , Inclination to contra- 
dict and debate 
..uaually more creative, 
sore precise; develop 
fever and deeper inter- 
ests; groviln ability to 
reason, to generalise 


1 

Strong effort to esta- 
blish self-assurance, I 

Greeter cooperation 
and responsibility be- [ 
cause of greater mar j . 

turlty. 

Widening understanding | 
of soclo-cultural 1 

relationships. 

Kora sophisticated so- [’ 
clal activities, ( 


Since In aany 
veyi these students 
are young adults, 
they should oe able 
to learn as young 
adults rather than 
be overly taught by 
a teacher. 

Gibran atatea 
succinctly the goal 
of trua teachlngt 




toward better. LEARNING. L 


Adjust teacher attl* 
tude end learning ex* 
perlencea to the 
levol of young adults. 

Plan that any learning 
experiences taka place 
In physical conditions 
that ault the dignity 
and phyalcel else of 
the atudenta. 


Recognita the mental 
growth by the depth and 
greater sophistication 
of experiences and re- 
sponses , not by quantity 
of work. 

Vary experiences, and 
work for greater depth 
of perception and Inter- 
pretation. 

Poster creativity by hav- 
ing students plan at 
least aosa of the learn- 
ing experiences and try 
to solve aosa present 
r*at problems themselves. 

Require logical reason- 
ing, oral and written 
•ttlculetlon of student 
responses In all areas. 


Hake it clear that you I 

expect cooperation ' 

and responsibility of 
each student la a bus- [ 

lnessllke but not lm- | 

personal atsMsphera, 
live honest praise for r - 

achievement and effort 1 

-•to build confidence 
and to encourage store 
effort the next time. | 

Plan to develop • l - 

working knowledge of 
socio-economic rale- j 

tlonshlps by Joint E 

efforts among social 
studies, art, music, p 

and Inglleh depart- 1 

manta, baa community 1 

resource personnel. 

1 


"If he In indeed 




toward. better 




wlae, he doe a not 

bid you enter the 

houae of hla wisdom 

but tathet leads 

you to the threah* 

old of your own 

■lnd." <tha 
Prophet) 

ERIC 


Arrange the physical 
aet*up of the claaa 
informally aa much aa 
poaatble. 

Conduct dlacuaaion and 
exposition experl* 
ences in an atamaphete 
which presides young 
adulthood • 

A 


Teach atudenta to learn to 
evaluate constantly the 
strength, logic, and 
validity of their judg- 
ments and those of every 
other petaon in the 
group. 

Assign research work with- 
in reason 


Increase rapport ^and ^ 

thus student achieve- . 

ment by a sense of | 

perspective and a ' 

sense of humor* 

Arrange for independent | 

study on soma topics, L 

but plan that the re- 
sults can be shared, r 
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I 



EXPERIENCES 



i 



EMOTIONAL 



Greet growth In emotional maturity, especially 
for boya on Laval Elavan. 

Development of etronger friendships and store 
mature Interest In the opposite sex. 

Strengthening of prejudices end antagonisms. 

Feelings of guilt end lnadequacy-sometlmes 
lead to anxiety, 

Failure Is one of the strongest fears, 

Emotional problems may lead to extremes In work 
habits. 



PERSONAL 



More able to direct end control thinking, 
actions, emotions . 

Developing Ideals end convictions, often 
by questioning existing standards. 

See responsibility for setting un per* 
tonal standards, values, end goals. 

Ssnse conflict between basic values end 
the standards In operation In the 
adult world (for achieving success) 

Especially on Level Twelve, concerned 
with positive measures for a better 
world. 



F.XPER I ENCES 



Provide a curriculum (through intsrdlsclplln- 
ary planning) that recognises the maturity 
of the student. 

Plan carefully to that a so-called "spiral 
curriculum" it not a monotonous repetition 
of concepts end exper lancet. 

Refer to curriculum guides of departments other 
then one's own to note msthods, concepts, 
end points of emphasis, etc. 



Arrange experlencet to that the student 
can really use his abilities for self- 
direction. 

Be sure that the student really feces 
hit responsibility in the learning 
experiences, because hit effective- 
ness as an adult dapendt much on hie 
training In this area. 



_ _ EXPERIENCES 

Take advantage of teem teaching and other 
plant for teachet exchange 
...to broaden both students end teachers 
...to give greetet variety of experiences 

Dee films, books, end plays such at Home of 
the Jrail 8 ep irate hits to help 

student! In mt rat ending that fair end 
anxiety ere commo n to ell. 

Respect the privacy of the students end ob- 
save the limits set by professional ethics. 



« 1 

? 

Uae films or books such as Lord o| the 
Fliea for help In understanding self 
end others, for self-direction In 
ldeelt. 

Provide objective crlterle with which the 
student can Judge the worth of literary 
experience!. 

Demand that the student himself evaluate 
his literary end non-llterary experi- 
ences on valid crlterle. 



CHECKLIST FOR LEVELS 



Skills and concepts that can be realized 



Language 

Development of Am rican Ingliah* 
Dialeotology* 

Ambiguity 

Diction and Syntax in writing atyla 
Stylo and Iona oraatad by diction and ayntax 



Compos i t i on 

Analyaia, interpretation, and Judgnant aa purpoaaa in writing 
fraotlee in oral coapoaition«»dabata and arguMntation 
Oral intarpratatlon of proaa and poatry 
Anelyaie and davalopnant of aklll in ualng diftareAt 
writing atylaa 

Continued axparianca in imaginative axpraaaion 



L i teroture 

Literary Davicaai alluiion 
paradox 

unicrctatement 

lrony*verbal, dramatic, of aituatioo 
aatira 

Content and atructuret aome devicaa for nnvrative linaa (ooly thoaa 

that appear lu the literary aelectiona 
the atudanta meat) 

framework device auch aa in Chaucer 
at ream of conaciouaneaa 
lack of evident atructure in modern 
writing 

Old gngliah and Middle tngliah proaody 
Character! literary typaa 

compariaon/contrait with hiatotical (real) peraonalitiaa 
character interaction 

paychologtcal and moral aapacta of charectara 

lotting i ea it influence a character 

with philoaophical imp lie at lone (Berdy) 
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ELEVEN AND TWELVE 



by most students on these levels 



Tone end Mood: symbol* and figurative language to convey mood 

author's attitude to the work 
shifting points of view 

Total structure: seeing the relationship of parts to the vhole 

through a key passage , possibly chosen by the 
students 



Classification: nature of epic* 

sonnet form 
romance* 

classical, Renslssancs, modern drama 
novel 

essay 

literary period of the work 

Interpretation: Interpretation of the vork through e key passage 

biographical details significant to understanding 
end Interpreting the vork 

Evaluation: judging a vork against other vorks *•* 

Judging the value of an experience for one's 
ovn life 



the following questions appear In the definition of evaluation on 
p. 23, but apply especially In Levels Eleven and Twelve. 



Questions for Judging literature (end related media) objectively: 

r 

1, Does the vork have sufficient appeal! 

2, Do all the parts fit together In a pleasing whole! 

3, Does the author follow the literary norms of the chosen 
genre end of hie literary tradition! 

4, If he does not follow thee* norms, are there adequate 
reasons for not doing so! 

5, Does the author fulfill his purpose artistically! 

6, Is the vork true on any level! 1 

7, Does the total Impact of the vork humanise one who 
experiences it! 

6. Does the eutnor us* the form effectively to create and 
support the smenlngs of his work! 
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LEVELS ELEVEN ANO TWELVE -- SEQUENCE 



Process: FNGAGFMENT 


•in LANGUAGE 




11- As students develop through the eleventh grade* their 


Is the language used 




| increasing self-recognition end self -realization are 


realistic; do Hamlet and 


f 


! accompanied by a growing hesitation to reveal what they see 


the other characters sound 1 


1 


in themselves but cannot yet fully understand or handle. 


‘normal*? Does their speak- 




Aware and yet somewhat withdrawn, they can be engaged In ob- 


ing disturb you; are you 1 


[■ 


Jective studies or discussions of unlversals which they see 


overly aware of their speak- 


1. 


as applicable or almost identical to their own experiences. 
The amount of personal revelation will depend greatly on 
their confidence in discussion or writing situations. 


ing? 

i 


[ 


12- The senior la ouch more immediately involved in study- 






ing and facing the modern world in a more objective* 


| 


r 


more mature way. Ha also la easily approached on the objec- 


1 


i. 


live level, but le nore apt to naka personal applications 
or give personal Insight* Iron his own axpsrlenca. Often a 
personal question will underlie his pursuing of an objectlva 


| 1 


t: 


study, 


1 




Process: PERCEPT ON-.- - - - ■ 


•in LANGUAGE 1 


** 


11* The student should be reedy to analyse e literary 


Whet gives evidence that 1 


n 


work according to It* basic elements with sons re- 


Shakespeare enjoy* the nany | 




cognition of more complex technique*. 


possibilities of languaga? 






(style, play on word*, i 




12* The senior perceives ouch more spontaneously* and 


pun, poetry ve. prose, j 

figurative language, 




tends to associate with previously recognised eleaents. 




In addition, he can asks nore preclee distinction and con- 
alder nore epeclflc detail*. 


elevated, dramatic) . 


| •» 


I Process: INTERPRETATION- - - -in LANGUAGE 




11* The greatest step forward la In the ability .to approach 


Why doe* Haslet hlntelf ( 


. * 


relationships on a broader and nore Intellectual level. 


talk about and "use" speech 




As they be cone aware of wider fields , and the "aore-than- 






isolated'* significance, they see nore and nore leipllcatlone . 
Whether the Interpreting le on the Intuitive (sensed) level, 


•o of tent | 

Trace predominant image* 




or on the cognitive (intellectual) level, the experiential 


and relate to the character 




• background that la considered la widened. 


using them, or to tha char- 1 

acter or situation described 1 


| *! 


12- Here the ability again teeM to be a combining of puts- 


by then. 




ly objectlva analysis and Implication with nor* parson- 


I 


j; 


al implication*. Having struggled through basic realna of 


Compere conversations of | 


Li 


relationships in Leval 11, seniors are ready to tee nore 


Hamlet and Happy Day*, and 




areas of relation: (apt, history, life, nan, literary criti- 
cise), to ter Implications nore readily, and to acknowledge 


conclude about tha quality . 

of the men speaking. 


[i 


nore simply the place of the objective in their experiences. 




Process : EVALUAT 1 ON- _ - - - - * 


•in LANGUAGE 1 


[L 


11- Because of the difficulty which eleventh graders have In 


1 

Whet le the value of 




naklng broad relationships, their relation* still tend 


language manipulation (tech- | 


|] 


to be particularised: one work to nr life; give character to 

wy characters gr& fora* to a set for*. 


nlque) In literature? | 


[J 


12- With greater ability to tee lap 11 cat ions on s wider 
scale, application becomes more universal, judgnantt 


Should we "translate" , 

older works Into nora con- 
teaperaty speech, figures. 1 

etc., end then study them? 


11 


nor* according to types, tones, stylet, rathsi? than strict 
coaparltoni the ability to aee nore ilmllarltles and distinc- 




tions or trends, rather than Identical patterns. Also, there 


1 


h 


is tttitir use of objective criteria to explain subjective 

satJUtftg*- ---■ - - — - 




u 



Process : PERSONA ! I NTEGR AT I ON 



Details cannot b« spelled out bare sines this process Is s personal synthesis of all other 

ERIC * 



OF THE LEARNING PROCESS 



I 



i 

I 



- in COMPOSITION - - in LITERATURE 



Respond to Hamlet's soliloquy 
answer it, 
further meditate, 
go off on s tangent. 



(Students at this level find the concept "nan" 
much tnore appealing than that of "hero") 

How old is Hamlet? 



What seems to be his problem?*»drav out several 
different possibilities . 

Is he weak! passive, in a dilenma, or what? 

Give your impression of Ms character. 

Do you feel sorry for him? 



.Questions are bridge to •• 

How Is a personality revealed? 



■j 

\ 





- . in COMPOSITION 


- - in LITERATURE 


j j 


Study parallel passages In three 
plays (narrative, descriptive, 
soliloquy, dialogue, expreaalon of 
I ldeaa) •• recognise different 
[ treatments ** style, tone. 


What kind of personality la Haalet? (sore ob- 
jective study with evidence froa text) 

What kinds of conflicts does he have; what conflict 
underlies thea silt 

What other kinds of "man" Interact with Haalett •* 
Coapatlton and contrast. How doee Shakespeare high- j 

light Haalet by hit aasoclatlona with others? 

.. . . - .. - - - - i 




- - in COMPOSITION 


- - in LITERATURE [ 


1 J 

■ 

; 

: J 

1 j 


Would there be any effect on 
our liiitght Into character If the 
aside* and soliloquist were left 
i outt 

Possible themes: 

Ken's free will It cause of 
hit (all or lessar state. 

Hauler could never be et 
hone nor could he be part of hi* 
time. 


la Haalet a tragic character? Explain "tragic..." j 

••la there a difference between tragic and a tad 
situation, or a problea? 

••to what extent la Haalat influenced by fate, 
change, environment? to what extent, free? 

Could you have a non-traglc plvy or a pseudo* 
tragic aan Indicating a tragic situation In man, in 
world •• or vice versa? 

Could the teal flaw la Haalet be hit desite to da an 
the king rathet than aetely fill hla obligation of ftvenge? 
What la the Elltabethan concept of man, lifa? 

••coaoare with Creek (Oedtpua Rax) and aodern 
(Happy Days; Beckett) 

••what It the effect of an era on attitudes? 

••any evidence of ptogteta or decline In ettltudes? 



J 1 _ i n_ COMPOS 1 T 1 ON 


- - i n L 1 TERATURE 




Possible reseerch on three eres 
| I (Creek, Elltabethan, Modern) 

l ■ focused on Man: 

•• telatlon of man to other fotces 
1 ; (OoJ, nature, other men, gov't, 

j i Ufa) 

•• attitude toward Individual, 

, society 

! •• thought behind each play; 

’ whet pleyvrtght was trying to 

achieve. 


Would it be easy to be a Hamlet? 

Would you expect to find many today? 

Who is more Insane: Hamlet, or characters in 8agpy 

Days? Must there be conflict between thought and 
action? 

f 

1 




•menu by the student, either Individually ot utth the assistant# of the ten«hat. 

• 



HOW TO USE THESE GUIDELINES IN BUILDING 
YOUR SCHOOL SYLLABUS 



Meet with the department and detei'mine the needs of your students. The main 
factors are the community » and the Individuals 1 abilities * 

Determine the materials available: texts , multl-raedia materials, equipment, 

etc. Although materials are important, they should not dictate what the 
English program will be. 

Plan a total program from the start--grades 7-12, 7 - 9, or 9 - 12, depend- 
ing on your school's organization, 

Study the psychology charta for the grade levels you are working with. These 
charts and the needs of your students (In tfl) will help you to break down 
the objectives (pp. 24-25 ) for each grade level. 

For example, a language objective Is: To become aware of the Influence of 

the language pervading one's environ- 
ment. 

It is broken down for each grade level, and can be stated In the form of 
an objective, or immediately as a concept or skill: 

Grade 7 --(Might not 4VPiV in your plan) 

Grade 8 -- To become aware of the Influence of different standards or 
levels of language on the lives of the persons In this 
community 

Concept -- community dialects 

Grade 9 To become aware of the influence of advertising propaganda 
on our thoughts and actions 

Concept -- propaganda, especially In advertising 

Grade 10-- To become aware of the Influence of names and terms applied 
to persons; to realize that names are merely labels 
Concept — prejudices In names and terms for persons 

Grade 11-- To become aware of the influence of American dialects on 
the lives of people 

Grade 12-- To become aware of the influence of language in politics 
Concept -- Semantics, especially In political life 

Note here: Hot all the objectives will be applicable on every level 

or for every group (especially true in evaluation). 

Most of the objectives of PERSONAL INTEGRATION cannot 
really be broken down--they are the all-over result of 
the others, and their fulfillment cannot be planned or 
sequenced. They could serve as a checklist for you, to 
Judge whether your student* have grown In the areas 
mentioned. 

Study the charts that explain how the learning process works for each grade level, 
(pp.;$6-55 ), and determine learning experiences for the concepts you have set 
down fox each level, 

Decide on the materials each level needs for the learning experiences (see pp, 67-103) 
for resources). 
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Note here: Texts and other materials may have to be adapted or exchanged 

on some levels, If appropriate materials cannot be obtained* 
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Be practical, but be honest first: Don't teach a 

concept In grade 8 because It Is In the text for 
grade 8 If you know that It ought to be taught In 
grade 10, 

Sequence the concepts and skills (and appreciations) for each level for the year, 
so that there is a natural flow from language to literature to composition to 
language, etc. The checklists of concepts and skills Included In these guide* 
lines for each level ARE NOT sequenced--thls can be done only by t ich school 
for It 8 students. 

Make provisions for the slower learner, the gifted, and the culturally dis- 
advantaged, This may Involve a completely separate year 1 ® plan for each. 

Try out your plan for one year. 

Be prepared to revise (and revise and revise) for curriculum-building Is an 
on-golng process always open for new and better things, 

OUTLINE FOR A SCHOOL SYLLABUS 



I, Statement of the philosophy and general alms of the English department 
II, Allocation of responsibilities 

A, Principal (in matters affecting the English department) 

B, English department chairman 

C, Teacher 

III, Scope and Sequence 

A, Objectives for each level 

B« Concepts and skills, sequenced for each level 
C, Materials for each level 
IV, Book lists 

A, Texts and anthologies used on each level 

B, Supplementary sets available In the school 

C, Titles of required works studied on each level, to prevent overlapping 

V, Statement of policy In evaluative procedure--according to the objectives 
of the school and the department 

VI, Teacher aids 

A, Multi-media available in the school or in the community 

8, Book lists for suggested reading for students and teachers 

C, Suggestions for special experiences? trips to newspapers or 
museums, attendance at dramatic productions, etc, 

D, Community helps available to students: speech or reading clinics 

E, Inservlce training opportunities for teachers 

0 
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TOWARD EVALUATION 



TESTING for GROWTH 

How many of us hove heard comments like these 
after we’ve given a test -- 

"Just exactly what we didn't take in the book was covered in that test!' 1 
"Maybe she taught that, but I sure didn't learn it!" 

"He always tries to show us how much we don't know--why can't he ever 
show us what we do know?" 

Students are always making such exaggerated (or are they?) complaints about 

tests, but maybe there's some cause for complaint, if many of our test questions fit 

t 

under these categories: 

QUESTIONS THAT TEST 

what we taught, not what the students learned 

*«•», what we thought we taught 

what was in the book- -VERBATIM! 

what was in the book last year, too, but reworded with different 

illustrations this year 

what the students knew before we even began to teach then 

what we learned in a similar course 

and findlly, how keen our students are in analyzing our prefer- 
ences so that they give us what we want# 

If we want to avoid these types of questions, which types will really be ef- 
fective? Much more important than the type of questions are the attitudes of the teach- 
er toward testing itself. If someone considers a test only as a means to "give" a grade, 

as a proof of his ability to Instruct, as a motivation device for his classes, then no 

guidelines on questioning will help. 

Tests--only one phase in the whole process of evaluation--have several purposes: 

--to evaluate the efficiency of the teaching method 

--to show if the students have reached the objectives 
of the course 

--to show to what degree students have fulfilled the 
objectives 

--to show the teacher what ought to be retaught 

--to indicate changes that would improve the course 

--to indicate the areas of greatest difficulty in learning 

--besidec evaluating the individual's grasp of the material 
* and his ability to apply his knowledge In a new situa- 

tion, to learn if he's grown, how much, and how he can 
be helped to grow more* 



What then is the best kind of test for a unified English program emphasising 
process ? Simply, the kind of test that reveals student growth through mastery of 



process -- call It a power teat, If you will* A cardinal principle for any evalu^ilon 
procedure la that it be directly related to the ob lectlves of the program. Teat* for 
thla program then ahould evaluate the student "a ability to respond to experlenco and to 
articulate that response, to analyze, to see relationships, to Interpret levels of 
meaning, to evaluate, and In all, to use language effectively and responsibly, 



Among acceptable evaluative procedures, several have special significance in our 
efforts to teat for growth: 

1. Pre-testing 

2. Evaluating Student Progress and Achievement 

3. Evaluating Our Teaching 

A , Evaluating Student Creativity 
5, Evaluating and Improving Student Writing 



Pre-test i ng 

In English serves many purposes besides just showing how much the 
student knows or doesn't know. It can take many more forms besides the diagnostic 
type test* 

PROTESTS CAN 

••••excite the student's curiosity on the topic and guide his 
search for new knowledge 

••• .encourage him by revealing how much he already understands 

••••show him HOW to direct his own thinking (If the pre-test Is 
one of power of observation, the student will hopefully 
try to develop the power more than to memorize data-given 
to him.) 

••••supply material for the opening lessons because the results 
of the pre-test can be analyzed by teacher and students 

••••indicate what concepts ought to be developed first, and 
how deeply the Individuals can delve into them. 



SAMPLES OF PRE-TESTS 

BEFORE A STUDY OF DEFINITION AND ETYMOLOGY : grade 7 

Try your hand at revising these definitions: 

l • An inventor is a man who Invents things. 

1% Optimism is whore a person always looks on the bright side. 
3. A Journalist is a man who writes for a periodical. 

4# Ambition is being ambitious. 

5. A paratrooper is a person who jumps out of airplanes. 
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BEFORE DESCnmVS WRITING : grade 7 



Read sentences a and b In each set. Decide how b is different from a, and 
write the b sentences for the rest of the sets, 

1. a. It was a severe winter. 

b. We were burled In snowdrifts, and the window panes were frosted over 
so that we could not see through them. 

(several other sets would be given to the students.) 

5. a. We thought the plane might crash. 

b. 

6. a. He fell asleep. 

b. 

PRE-TEST FOR AWARENESS AND PERCEPTION OF POETRY ; grade 8, 9, or 10 

The teacher reads aloud a poem with a distinct mood and much verbal music: 
Poe's "Raven" or Benet's "Skater of Ghost Lake," 

Students listen (eyes closed) and then write their Immediate reaction to 
whatever they experienced. 

The teacher reads the poem again, and the students LISTEN for things they 
missed the first time and write what they heard and felt. 

The teacher asks: 

If you were painting a picture of the poem, what colors would you use? 

What musical Instrument would you like for the background (or what song 
that you know) while someone reads the poem? 

Did you hear any thyme? what sounds (vowel or consonant) were prominent? 
Why these sounds? 

Can you beat out the rhythm? What does It feel like? 

The teacher reads the poem a third time so that these questions can be more 
easily answered. 



BEFORE A STUDY OP THE NATURE OF LANGUAGE i grade 9 

Answer the following questions In complete sentences as an overnight assign- 
ment. Think about the answers by yourself first, and then ask anyone you.wisjr to 
give you more Ideas. (With below average students, begin questions In class and 
let them finish them on their own.) 

1. Suppose you were deaf, dumb, and blind like the late Helen Keller. 

How would you learn about people and the world around you? How 
would you communicate with others? 

2. Do you think man "Invented" language? How did he do It If he did? 

3. What's the difference, If any, between a dog's bark and human words? 

4. What came first --spoken or written language? Why do you say so? 

5. Can you think without words? 

b. What Is your definition of language? 
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BEFORE STUDYING THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE : A class "quiz" 



1. How many different languages are being spoken in the world today7 

2. What language is the closest relative of English: Greek, Latin, 

German, French, or another? What are your reasons for the one 
you chose? 

3* Latin is the mother tongue of French, Italian, Spanish, and a few 
others# Do you know the mother tongue ?f English? 

4# Do you notice any differences among these words: 

kingly, royal, and regal think and cogitate 

womanly, feminine, female begin and initiate 

house, mansion, domicile fire and conflagration 



BEFORE STUDYING FORM IN SHORT STORIES OR POETRY : (the level of the group will 

determine the specific questions to be asked.) 

The students receive two poems or two very short storlos. 

The teacher reads them aloud (the stories if they are short enough-- to 
prevent misinterpretations and to convey mood effectively) 

Students compare/contrast the two in as many ways as they can, writing 
in complete sentences* 

They can be given a few ideas to start: type of words used, rhythm and 

rhyme, pictures created, power to convey something to you the reader 

All answer: Which is the better poem or story — support with reasons# 



BEFORE FOCUSING OH LITERATURE STUDY : grade 11 or 12 



Define or identify these terms--as many as possible* Give an example when* 
ever possible# 



allegory 

allusion 

ambiguity 

catharsis 

classical 



conceit 

convention 

criticism 

elegy 

essay 



free verse 

hero 

Imagery 

irony 

romantic 



tragedy 

tone 

paradox 

antagonist 

protagonist 



Evaluotinq Student Progress and Achievement 



SOKE POINTS TO REMEMBER: 

Make sure your objectives are stated clearly and specifically 
so that the test can really evaluate the fulfillment of 
those objectives* For example, If an objective Is as 
vague as "to appreciate narrative poetry," no teat can 
evaluate It. A list of recall questions on narrative 
< poems may test memory, but won't tell a thing about how 

well the objective was achieved. * - - 

Decide what type of test will best reveal whether you have 
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achieved your goal, Since the objectives of this program 
are based on process, a test that asks the students to 
use the process will be the most effective. 

Try to determine the type of test you'll give before you teach 
a unit --you may even want to use a very similar one as 
a pre-test. Prepare students by brief quizzes for the 
type of test to be used for the unit. 

Try to work with the other members of the department in pre- 
paring tests and judging results. Paul B, Diederich of 
ETS says that he finds no important change in measure- 
ment practices since 1935 , prob >ly because individual 
teachers are still making their own tests and setting 
their own standards for grading, He strongly recommends 
that the department--at least more than one teacher-- 
evaluate students 1 achievement. ( Design fur Leadership , 
December, 1967) 



SAMPLE TES T SUGGESTIONS BASED ON SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 



OBJECTIVE 

To become aware of the 
influence of the 
language pervading 
one's environment. 



To relate the word as 
symbol to the reality 
it attempts to 
symbolize. 



To recognize the work of 
experienced writers as 
models of style and 
technique. 



To develop a continuing 
ability to Judge works 
of art independently, 
logically, and respons- 
ibly. 

To analyze the form and 
structure of a given 
work of literature as 
a key to understanding 
the meaning of the work 
as a whole 



TEST SUGGESTIONS 

Students receive a list of advertising slogans, 
political propaganda statements, or highly 
slanted statements, 

They might be asked to distinguish fact from opinion 
and bias, analyze the effect of the connotative 
words, and determine the purpose of the writer. 

They might be asked to rewrite the statements as 
facts, or rewrite them with a different purpose 
than the original. 

Write two sentences for each of the following words: 
one sentence snowing the literal meaning; the 
other, the figurative meaning. 

platform epic 

Odyssey cloak 

Students receive two short passages of prose or two 
short poems: one is the professional model; the 
other, a weaker paraphrase. 

Students may be asked to compare and contrast the two 
on diction, syntax, tone, all-over effectiveness. 

They could then be asked to rewrite one of them in 
another tone, either specific, or chosen by the 
individual. 

Students choose their own novel, film or other art form 
and evaluate it on the basis of the criteria they 
have learned to use, 



Answer the questions following 
as possible, using complete 



this poem as concisely 
sentences: 



(Poem and questions are given on next page) 
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The Soot of Night 



The silent dimming of the Sun 1 
Blackens the steel wool clouds 2 
That filter the golden drippings of daylight, 3 
The aluminum moon 4 
Appears-- 5 
A stark, cycloptlc eye 6 
On the Black face of night, 7 
Shedding icy tears of light 8 
To solder day to night, 9 



1, What is the mood? How is it achieved? 

2, Is there a controlling image? What la it? 

3* Is there a figurative phrase that does not follow 
the controlling image? What is it, and why 
that one? 

4- In line 6, is "cyloptic" a good choice of word 
and image? Can you think of a better one for 
that line? 

5, Would you like to change the title to "Chicago 

Night* 1 or "Factory Sky Line** or keep the one 
it has? Give reasons, 

6, Judging from poems you have read before, is 

this a good poem? 



Evoluotinq Our Teaching 



SOME PROCEDURES WITH RESULTS MORE IMPORTANT THAN GRADING STUDENTS 

We might ask our students periodically to evaluate our teaching as objectively 
as they can by answering questions like these (anonymously, of course): 

Do these classes and assignments usually make you think? 

Did any particular class assignment make you think? 

What do you think I an trying to teach you? 

What are you learning? 

What activities have helped you to learn the most? 

What activities have been least helpful? 

What activities that other teachers use hav^ helped you to learn in the 
past, or in other classes this year? 

What do you think you ought to be learning in this class? 



We might invite other teachers--not necessarily English teachers--to observe our 
classes and help us evaluate our teaching procedures. 

We could vis it other teachers. We will learn something no matter what clasa we 
observe , 

E voluotinq Student C reati vity 

8 (ME QUESTIONS TO ASK: 

Is this work based on Che student's own Idea, even though not expressed 
with all the correct forms (usage and spelling)? 
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Is the approach new and different for this student? 

Has he applied a principle he has learned, but in an original way for his 
ege or for his ability? 

Has he used words creatively? 

Has he sensed the style of another writer sc that he can imitate it 
effectively with his own content or idea? 

Is the writing (or speaking) natural and alive? 

Does the writing show an awareness of the audience to whom it is directed? 
Does the writing have a smooth rhythm when read aloud? 

E valuat i ng and Improving Student Writing 

Two sources for many of the ideas below are Freedom and Discipline in English , 1965, 
and Forms of Composition-Evaluating, a mimeographed bulletin compiled by Priscilla 
Tyler for one of her classes at the University of Illinois, 1960a 



Be po8it?.ve and even gentle in comments on^papers-- 
every bit of writing is the creation of a sensitive 
(sometimes hyper-sensitive) person. 

Write positive comments first and then follow with one 
or two suggestions for improvement. 

Analyze before commenting, and include both human and 
literary values (Tyler) 

When possible, tell the students the specific goal of 
the exercise and give opportunities for them to Judge 
for themselves how well they have reached the goal# 

Evaluate an exercise on the goal of that exercUe--the 
overflow of red ink on punctuation and spelling errors 
often drowns a student's natural eagerness to express 
his ideas, 

Meet with the student to discuss his writing: reani nfl 

should be discussed before form and style, and should 
receive major stress# (Tyler) 

Be concerned with common violations of truth in writing: 
pretending to understand or care, generalizing, pre- 
tentiousness, and carelessness# (Freedom and Discipline) 

Stress good points of writing rather than give grades for 
the first weeks, until you know the students' abilities 
and can evaluate fairly, (Tyler) 

Be careful not to Judge students' writing by adult profes- 
sional standards; if this is done, the student work will 
seldom measure up. 

Reward the student by helping him fe'jl the delight of dis- 
covery, the thrill of having created a work of art, and 
the sense of power at having achieved a goal. (Freedom and Discipline) 
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Use the services of lay readers as long as the students 
know that you are personally Interested in their 
efforts to write and are aware of their progress* 

Encourage creativity through student anthologies and other 
student publications* 

Occasionally have peer groups evaluate papers to teach 
methods of criticism, to provide an audience who will 
judge according to student standards* 

Set up a 1 1 8 1 of priorities for your grade level for 

evaluating writing, A list for grade 8 m 4 ght Include, 
In this order ; 

meaning 

sincerity 

naturalness or expression 

sentence sense 

audience awareness 

use of supporting details 

originality of idea or approach 

punctuation based on oral interpretation 

usage and spelling 
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GRADING for GROWTH 



Ideally, the student should compete with his 
own record to grow, and ot his rate. 

Realistically, the student oust compete with others In classi school, community 
and nation. Grader and rank then assume great importance and are one of the major 
motivating forces in education for the atvdent of today, 

Standardized objective tests 

are one way to evalucte intellectual potential and achieve- 
ment, and their results are often used to group students homogeneously. Teachers 
should be aware, though, of the drawbacks of this type of testing and try to 
neutralize theta in their classroom and throug?) department planning. Some of the draw- 
backs are 

Ok\ny variables Inherent in standardized teatlng that 
c&n lessen its validity 

continuous homogeneous grouping that can be psycho- 
logically harmful to seme students 

many students with good insight but poor test scores 
who are not stimulated or challenged, and often 
have no opportunity to stimulate others 

Grading within the English department 

should be the concern and the responsibility of the,entire 
department* The written policies (which should be In the faculty handbook and in 
the student handbook) should be definite enough to guide especially inexperienced 
teach .ra, but broad enough to allow room for the individuality of the teacher and 
the student* 

Since it seems is^osslble in most schools now to avoid a letter grade, at 
least that letter grade should allow for much more than objective testing of factual 
material* 

Stondards of Grading 

within the echool should .llow for the RnglUh d Xpert* 
tftce. which c.nnot *t thl. tine be ev.lu*ted by objective lettt. Sven though the 
fln.l gr.de, or the report c.rd. nutt be couputerlted in nenr l.mence*, the letter 



grade could easily be a composite of oral expression, written expression, and quality 
of assigned work (this area could Include quit grades. and more routine work, though 
not "busy work"). 

Teachers can Increase motivation and self*dlrectlon If they allow students 
to help set up some of the standards for evaluation of the oral and written expreeelon. 

If true evaluation Is bated on the attainment of basic objectives, then It 
would seem that the true evaluation of the success of this English program for each 
student Is evaluation of his understanding end Interpretation of human experience 
and of his personal response to human experience as expressed In hie oral and writ* 
ten composition, rather than In hla memorising a body of knowledge. If he really 
learns to think, If he Is creative In any way, he will be e more human being and be 
more capable of using his knowledge as a beginning and not as an end, 
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It's funny. I'm an English teacher. But does that simply mean I teach 
English? Sometimes when correcting papers or figuring out grades. I slip and 
actually think so, I tend to forget that I'm teaching "students." How 1 don't 
mean that I forget that each la a unique human being. Actually I'm afield 'hat 
I don't usually have the time to get that far. No. I mean I forget the more basic 
fact that the people I'm teaching are Just learners, beginners, students. The ones 
1 have in mind are high school seniors at an all-boys' prep school. I'm to teach 
them English. What Bnglish? What they need, of course. And what, pray tell, Is 
that? That's an Interesting question, To answer It, I'm afraid I'll have to re- 
act as a teacher and pose another) what are they like? 

Let me Indulge In a little amateur psychology, The students I have in nlnd 
would rather be outside an English class than Inside. They have a funny attitude 
toward people In authority, even teachers. They want very much to respect tfnm, 
but have an urge to see how much they can get away with (they secretly hope that 
It von't be much). To them, literature la what has been or will be assigned In 
English class and la usually different from what they would read on their own. 

They do want to read contemporary literature and learn about today's world, but 
haven't the faintest Idea of who the contemporary authors are. They say they 
only want to read "literature" they are Interested In, but they don't know what 
literature they like. From alumni they have acquired a real fear of college 
English courses, which they've heard are plddly grammar courser designed to dec- 
imate the freshman class. As a result they really do want to learn to write well 
(they've been told a hundred times how terrible they are), but dislike the idea 
of any writing assignment at all. If they had their way, they would simply dis- 
cuss, though each would rather listen than actually say anything himself. They 
want their Ideas respected In class, but hold back for fear o', saying something 
Incorrect or "stupid." They hate being given answers all of the time and are 
deathly afraid of being given only questions, tn other words, they tend to dis- 
like dictators and to want to be told exactly what to do. Tet they want to make 
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their own decisions about vhat they read In literature; It's just thit they don't 
have much confidence In their own opinions or In the teacher's willingness to hear 
them out. Overall, they want Independence, but era not sure how to acquire It, They 
are sensitive, but are afraid to develop thalr sensitivity, they are dlsse.tlsfled 
with adult values, but haven't yat found their own, In short, they are vary young, 
vary human. 

What English do they need thanf They say that they need to learn to express 
thamsulvaa wall, espaolally In writing, end to learn about contemporary sun through 
contemporary writers. This la true, But I would add that their biggest need la In 
the ores of Independence; they need to learn something that will help them achieve 
the emotional, Intellectual, personal freedom they ao badly want, 1 believe a 
course In Han In Tweutieth*Century Literature can be a partial answer**for both 
thalr personal and academic needs, But the kind of course I have In mind takas 
a little explaining, I think it's worth It, though, 



The canter of the course would be lltaratura**language and composition would 
grow out of and enrich the literary study, X want to emphasise too that, all In 
all, it would be a rathar literary course, 1 realise that there are other madia 
and that they are very stimulating and valuable for teaching. But In this par* 
Ucular course they would be used only Insofar as they contributed to the under* 
standing and appreciation of literature. Overall, l suppose 1 really have two 
objectives In mind! for the students to learn to respond maturely to a literary 
text and to relate what they discover to other literary texts and to themselves, 
especially to themselves. In other words, 1 want the students to grow through 
development of the habit of critical thinking and feeling (the critical process) • 
How the word "critical" might suggest a totally analytic, almost computerlike 
approach**! don't mean that, t'm talking about criticism and analysis that 
respects, develops, and enriches emotional and artistic reactions (intuitions), 
not about approaches that cortoda the personal and the human. Thus, though the 
course would focus on analytic thinking, it would do ao within a humanistic con* 
text (personal reactions) and fot humanistic purposes (personal growth). Rope* 



fully, It would also provide an atmosphere favorable for direct growth even of 
the more affective powers of personality, e.g., emotions, Imagination, etc. 

I realise all thla Is u bit heady and more than a bit vague, but I think 
talking about the critical process itcelf will help. This process actually 
Involved four Interrelated and converging processes. It begins and ends with 
the very personal, very subjectlvei It moves from the process of experiencing 
(becoming involved) to that of personally Integrating (fitting together, making 
connections for oneself).* Between thsse processes (not temporally but logically) 
are those of understanding (finding meanlng)and Judging (evaluating according to 
some criteria) , 

The goal of the couroe, then, Is to teach students these processes. Note 
what I mean. I don't want the student merely to know that there »re four processes 
and what they are, though to be sure by senior year I would hope they do know. No. 
I want the students to begin to matter each of these processes. First, l want 
them to learn to experience better and more Intensely whatever they happen to 
be reading and to broaden thelt range of experience. It's not at all enough or 
even worthwhile to tell them what they should feel or how deeply and what and 
hen much they should read. That's up to them. The Important thing Is to b.“lng 
them to get themselves more and more emotionally and intellectually Involved. 
Second, 1 want students to learn how to discover the a^anlng of a literary text 
for themselves. To me, It's not as important that students mske the same Inter- 
pretations that 1 would make «s that they learn to mak* and to express their own 
Interpretations. It's not even as Important that they can Iwsedlately back up 
these Interpretations froa the text as that they leatr how to go about doing so, 

If need be. Third, t want students to learn how to evaluate literary texts. 

What good are my Judgments or those of noted critics If they totally replace 
personal evaluation by students) Will someone always be around to tell them 
what la bad, or good, or great) How swch effort does such telling have any- 
way) Fourth, I want students to learn how to fit things in literature together, 
to make connections on their own. For Instance, l want them to learn to see 



* By "experience" and "Judgment," l mean approximately the Alan Furves 
terms "engagement" and "evaluation." I also use the word "understanding" 
to Include Furves* "perception" and "Interpretation." 
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resemblances between Huck Finn end Holden Caulfield end between both those 
young men end themselves. 7. don't went them just told that there ere resent* 
blences end thet they ere "three-fold" or some such nonsense. I even vent 
them to discover for themselves that literature can be e source of personal 
Insight end Inspiration. 

In short. I went students to bo developing the habit of critical thinking! 

I went them to be learning the processes needed to respond emotionally end Intel 
lectuelly to e text. By developing these processes within themselves , students 
grow in independence) they learn more and more how to think end feel for them* 
selves. Whet I'm stressing, then, la not content but process; not so much whet 
students will lesrn as how they can learn to learn on their own. Of course I 
wouldn't eliminate content altogether. I would just say thet X find It more 
Important for students to learn to experience, understsnd, judge end lntegrste 
the content of English for themselves. And I went to teech them to begin to 
do just that. 



To try to accomplish these objectives, I would suggest a combination of 
close reeding (text*ln*ltself) end "aspect" approaches. Let me explain. 1 
fee) the literary text Is primary. There ere other sources of knowledge, but 
in this course the literary cexts ere the sK>et Important ones. For one thing, 

I don't went to teech the history of conte^>orrry literature. The hlttorlcel 
method, to me, is the preserve end domain of scholars end critics, not of high 
school students, I think a student can leern something of literary history 
end should, but 1 don't believe the hletorlcel approach should be the only 
epproech or even the focal one for a high school group. If the students 
den't leern to respond to individual works, If they cen be satisfied with 
hesrlng about rather then experiencing for themselves, then I'm afraid they're 
simply becoming deveted members of the cult of the superficial. But to respond 
to a literary text takes time end effort**end close reeding. It demands con* 
centrated analysis of the text for the denotations and connotations of the words 
the syntax, the structure, the rhetorical devices, etc. But too much close 
reading cen drive one out of his mind. In the wake of Coleridge's organic 



theory of literature and the New Criticism, we tend to see an Individual text as 
a whole and to try to get everything out of It we can, I know I do. The text 
Is so rich; It would be a shame If the students missed this point or that or the 
other.,, But they're learners, remember? For this reason I think It's better to 
focus on one thing at a time, Literature here la for learning, not for an article 
In a learned Journal, In other words, handling of a text needn't be exhaustive and, 
I believe, shouldn't be. I think It's better to leave things unanswered, open* 
ends, things dangling, Why give students the Impression they know all there Is to 
know about Catcher In the Rye ? So that they need never pick up the book again? I 
would rather use a particular text primarily for one purpose, I'm not opposed to 
the "wholeness" of literature or to the total experience of a literary text, but 
I believe It's necessary to focus on one thing at a time to preserve Interest as 
well as sanity. I would rather have a student puctled and unhappy over having an 
Incomplete personal Interpretation of a text than smug with a borrowed total ex* 
plication poured Into his memory for spilling out on an exam. 
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I suppose I ought to say something about how composition would fit Into such 
a course. First, a need for student expression (If not composition) grows out 
of the very nature of the course, By encouraging students to do things for them* 
selves, the course makes communication between teacher and students and between 
students themselves crucial as far as direction and real learning are concerned, 
Second, composition or, better, writing (a less formidable beast), can be de- 
veloped in terms of processes rather than rules, grammar, and things contentual. 
In fact, Just as there Is close reading of a text, I think there can be close 
writing of a composition. This simply means learning to think through and ex- 
press the processes of experiencing, understanding, Judging, and Integrating. 

It means learning what must be done In a given writing situation, how It can 
be accomplished, and the advantages and disadvantages of a particular strategy. 
For example, It means learning what questions must be answered before one can 
be reasonably assured that he is making a valid literary judgment. It swans 
learning how to answer these questions, what needs to be expressed and whit 

can be assumed, and the advantages and disadvantages of a particular way of 
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expressing an evaluation, And here, too. It seems better to focus on one thing 
at a time. 



All of these Ideas cods together In the actuel teaching, Ae teacher, I'm 
trying to bring together human learners and the processes by which they cen learn 
to learn, Ae learners , they need help and guidance; ae human beings, they need 
the type of help end guidance that does not Interfere with their own personal 
Integrity or their need to learn for themaelvae. Because I'm Interested In 
their learning processes. I'm not too concerned about content. I'm confident 
that students will learn content«*they have to, Whet else cen the processes 
work In end through! Actually the etudenta will probably learn more*»nore of 
what they're lntereeted In. And I don't think that thle la bed, 

As I eee It, ay role doee not fell either to the extreme of entertainer or 
lecturer, 1 don't feel that X have to fill up the etaee period with "stuff" or 
to talk throughout every cleee. Aether 1 eee myttlf ae trying to eat up an 
atmosphere, a aet of condltlona, What kind! The kind that encourages students 
to act on their own end to motivate their activity, I'm convinced that etudenta 
learn much more outelde of cleee then ln»»whst's forty or fifty minutes eevarel 
times e week! But X alao believe that probably more motivation for learning 
comae from those few cleee hours then from anywhere slse, X guess X subscribe 
to e theory held by e friend of mine, Ms aaya that the student doee 9 IX of 
the work In learning, the teacher only 3t; but without that 3% theta probably 
wouldn't be much of anything at all. In other words, moat Er.gUsh learning 
will be done outside of cleee, but only ae much as la motivated In class. So 
1 don't like to envleton a class ae something to be endured, t think it's 
better to have fewer group meetings end be up for them then to dreg through five 
cleaaee just for the sake of being able to aay we did. Hopefully, then, 

Bnglleh clees will neve the etudenta to action. 

Once the etudenta ere acting, ere Involved in situations or experiences 
favorable for their learning processes, they still need direction. And since 
it's nearly Impossible to work dslly with ISO Individuals, they have to get 
thet direction ee a group, 'tie possible, X believe, but not easy. The 



teacher must function something like the director of a play* The director has 
to plan and coordinate the activity of a cast and crew. Some overall planning 
la possible, but as the work goes on particular problems occur. The director 
must make ultimate decisions about casting, staging, make-up, costumes, and 
interpretations of lines, scenes, and acts. He must decide what should be dono 
and in what order--and that for all Involved. So he must have some idea of the 
overall unity and some feel for the way things are going. As teacher, I'm In 
a similar situation* I have to know where the students are in terms of tho 
processes; I have to know exactly what these processes are, how they work, 
what directions they can take, and what strategies are best for dealing with 
particular problems that occur. By knowing the whole critical process and by 
communicating with the students, I can see where they are and figure out what 
the next step should be« In short, I can direct them as a group. 



Of course as a teacher i must also evaluate students* In this course 1 
have to Judge how well the students have learned ptccos*es rather than content. 
Compositions reveal a lot; ao do teata. The kind of teat l have in mind is 
like a sight translation in a foreign language course* To test a student's 
knowledge of Trench, I would not ask him to recall and explain everything he's 
had in the past, Instead, I would give him something to read that he has never 
seen ana ask for an interpretation* I would suggest the same thing for English* 
Have the students learned how to evaluate poemst Veil, let then make an aval* 
uatlve comparison of two poems they've never come in contact with* To me, this 
would be a real test of whether they have learned anything* So much for the 
teacher* 

Usually the, materials“the book list--comes first* t have reserved com- 
ment about it until now partly out of perversity and partly out of an urge to 
emphasise again the importance of the critical process. Appropriate material 
for the course, I think, would include twentieth-century works representing the 

various genres and various nations, but with emphasis on Brltlih and American 

/ 

fiction. 1 would tlto ute material that 1 *a (Miliar with. d 7 -"fMili.r with” 
1 wan thing* t know, not a* a ao^iiaticated professional, but a* a satisfied 
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usnr; things 1 personally like, understand, or admire, not simply what I have 
studied In graduate school, 1 also would Include material of uneven quality- 
good, bad, and great, Remember, the objective Is for students to learn, to 
Interpret, and make judgments for themselves. If I do all of the selecting, 
and If the works have already been thoroughly discussed by critics, chances 
are that the students will never usa that faculty of last reaort called the 
mind. Moreover, I would not make up an all-inclusive booklist for the courae. 

To some extent I feel there should be room for student cho'ce, at least within 
an area or an author, In fact, I would not only allow students to choose some 
books for Individual work, but I would alao give the group some eay In deter- 
mining the core works. The nuofcer of works would depend on the particular group 
and the types of genres stressed. However, I feel that with the aspect approach 
there Is room for breadth as well as depth. What's more, since everything need 
not be handled directly In class, I would err on the side of too many works. 

But I would Insist that some works be taken very thoroughly In class as anal- 
ogates and as opportunities for synthesis of previous learning. 



A SKETCH OF A YEAR'S POSSIBILITIES 
Pre iudices . 

I've tried to keep In mind several principles In sketching a program, t 
suppose they are really nothing mote than shifts of focus, but at least they 
Indicate to me how the course could be developing. First, the critical process 
naturally moves from experience, through understanding and judgment, to personal 
synthesis, 1 would simply follow this movement, concentrating on one aspect of 
the process at a time, and only Implicitly bringing In the others, Within each 
aspect of the process 1 would begin with parts and only gradually build toward a 
grasp of the whole. Second, the thought process often moves from experience of 
problems, through trial and error, to finding of viable answers, 1 would follow 
this movement with regard to the human problems reflected In the literary texts: 
t«e«, 1 would fltst focus on contemporary problems and only later on solutions 
suggested In literature, Third, beginners netd more help, and so t would start 

0 
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with rather explicit direction, and gradually try to achieve a much more unobtrusive 
role. Thus there would be many classes in the beginning, but few toward the end. 

In fact, I would hope to have students wording almost entirely on their own during 
the last quarter. 

Student Ob iect i ves 

Actually! 1 have only one thing to aayi 1 believe the aaoe aort of movement, 
mentioned above ahould take place even In particular unit, and Individual leaaona. 
What follow*, then, 1. merely one way of trying to do thla. 



Unit I Experience 

To become Involved In the courae (e.g., through writing 
a brief biography of previous English experience 
end a proposal for thla year's) 

To Met people In literature whose problem, ar. relevant 
to own living (e«g., through reading works like 
Catcher In the Rye) 

To begin to reflect on these people, their experiences, 
and especially their problems of maturity/identity/ 
personal value (e.g,, through class discussion) 

To experience the richness of a literary text and 
one's own limited Insights (e.g,, through an 
ln-clasa, chepter*bych»tUet analysis of a work 
conducted by students) 

To begin to be Interested In thinking through and 
expressing one's own personal reactions and opinions 



Unit II Understand i ng-- the literal level 

To experience problems on the narrative level of 
a text (e.g., through reading and discussing 
stories ltke "The Lottery," "Witch's Honey," 
end "Occurrence at Own Creek Bridge") 

To develop the habit ’Of discerning and following 
the development of plot 

To experience problem, of word denotations (e.g,, 
through being quitted on the meaning of difficult 
words In just about any story) * 

To becoste aware of the relation between context 
and word denotations 

To develop the habit of close reading on the literal 
level of a text 
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Unit II 



Unit IV 



Unit V 
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I Understand i ng-- the i n'i'erpretat i ve 
I eve I : i rony as key 

To experience literary criticisms/rejections of 

contemporary society as an obstacle to Identity/maturity/ 
personal value 

To learn to discern irony! especially In satire 
directed against contemporary society 

To develop some awareness of the nature, elements, and 
uses of satire 

To get some Insight Into the relation between Irony 
and caricature 

To begin to discover the relation between a title, 
especially an ironic one, and story content 

To begin to relate Irony In literary works to personal 
experience 

To begin to discover what questions need to be answered 
In making an Interpretation and how to go about 
answering them 

To begin to think through In writing what should be 
In any interpretative essay 

Understand i ng--the interpretative 
level: connotation as key 

To meet literary characters searching for identity 
and meeting obstacles within themselves 

To discern the difference between caricature and 
character 

To experience problems of word connotations 

To begin to learn how to Interpret connotations (what 
questions to ask and how to go about answering them) 

To leaia to find key passages that open up the meaning 
of a literary text 

To learn to exprecs personal Interpretations (ordering 
and handling of text) 

To relate insights Into connotatlve language to other 
literary works and to personal experience 

Understanding --the interpretative 
level: structure as key 

To meet characters coming to an awareness of evil 
within themselves 

To experience the movement of a work of fiction 

(especially through analysis of its beginning and end) 
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To learn to recognize different types of movement: 
chronological, episodic, and assoclatlonal 

To learn to see the significance of a particular 
movement 

To learn to write an interpretation of a whole story 

To experience problems of interpretation and the 
need for some sort of criteria (e.g., which 
interpretation is valid and which isn't?) 

Unit VI Eva I uat i on 

To meet characters finding identity/matur ity/personal 
values 

To experience the fact of implicit, unref lective 
evaluations 

To begin to think through what questions must be 
answered in any evaluation (e.g., criteria, 
specific application of criteria, conclusion) 

To begin to learn how to answer the necessary questions 

To learn to write an evaluative essay based on own 
criteria 



|1 Unit VII Integration 

To gain reflective awareness of the aspects of the 
t| critical process (e.g#, through applying the 

j j process of contemporary poetry and essays) 

. To experience more sophisticated uses of language 

* To experience more abstract types of structure 

(e.g.?, logical progression) 

l i 

i 

I j To Learn to write an evaluation of a whole story 

t i To experience the need for valid criteria of evaluation 



i Unit VIII Personal Integration 

J 

To learn to plan and work on one's own 

| To gain some self-knowledge about one's interests 

and abilities in literary analysis and expression 

j j To gain some knowledge of contemporary history as 

1 the source of contemporary problems of identity/ 

maturity/ personal value 

I j To learn to think through and express personal 

syntheses 

u 
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A SKETCH 



OF A UNIT 



Unit III 



Understonding--The 
I eve I : I rony As 



I nterpretat i ve 
Key 



Prenotes : 



I'm thinking of seniors at a college prep school. 

In general, the teacher will have to know the 
Individual literary texts, the nature of the process 
of Interpretation, and the concepts of Irony and 
satire, 



Object i ves : 



See preceding page 



Procedure : 

Assign several short stories and poems as well 
as one long work which have many obvious examples 
of satirical Irony. Assign a short paper on any 
satirical use of Irony in the long work--thie 
would be due the day that class discussions of the 
work begin. 

Provide copies of three passages (serious, comic 
and Ironic) from the assigned short stories* 

Give the class time to read them* Try to get at 
the tone of each through questioning. Have the 
class briefly explain In writing what produces the 
tone in the ironic passage* Discuss that Ironic 
passage and as many others as sre necessary to 
draw out answers to these questions: 
what Is the basis of Irony? are there different 
types of Irony? what are they? what are the 
criteria of irony? 

Ask the students to find examples of satire 
In the stories assigned. Provide examples of 
sarcasm. Discuss the difference between satire 
and sarcasm. Through questioning try to get 
at the targets of satire In two or three of 
the short stories. Try to have the students 
specify what Is being attacked, where, how, 
and for what purpose. (N.B. "Where" would 
Include irony In relation to title and caricature.) 
Ask the preceding questions on a quiz Involving 
some of the short works assigned. Do not count 
the quiz for credit but discuss It In class, 

Assign an in-class essay on any satirical use 
of irony in a particular short story. In the 
next class discuss what should be In such a 
paper, e.g., criteria of Irony, specification 
of the Irony In the text, its use and the purpose 
for which lt r s used. 
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Before beginning the class discussion of the 
long work, collect the papers written on it# 
(Correct the papers, indicating possible areas 
of improvement through questions. Put most 
emphasis on a general critique suggesting the 
major areas for rethinking and revision, Do 
not give a grade,) Conduct two to three class 
discussions on the long work, focusing on the 
Irony and satire in it. Return papers and 
assign revision. Conduct an in-class discussion 
of what should be in this type of paper. Select 
one or two anonymous student papers for in-class 
criticism. After a sufficient amount of time 
collect the revised papers--these will be a 
source of evaluation for the unit. 



I think it * s important right off to figure out exactly why I f m going 
to subject students to something. In this particular lesson the overall 
purpose 1 s to review, though the plan can easily be adapted to suit other 
aims. First thing is to find a suitable passage, suitable, that is, to 
my fancy and their reviewing of satirical irony and the process of inter- 
pretation, Naturally it would come from the long satiric work that the 
unit has been building to. Once the purple passage is found, it's simply 
a matter (and I believe a most Important one) of reading the text very 
closely. I really think most preparation time could well be spent on 
such close reading, The passage I've chosen to work with is from Aldous 
Huxley's Brave New World , a rather obvious and therefore teachable 
satiric novel about an antl-famlllal, anti-individual society growing 
out of technological progress. The passage involves two characters, 

Linda and her son, the Savage. Linda had lived in the 'Brave New World" 



A 




EXAMPLE" LESSON 



Preporot i on ■ 



of London until early womanhood, then been lost for twenty years 
on a Hew Mexican reservation for prlmltlvea (where the Savage was 
born and grew up), and finally been returned to London* How she 
Is dying.*, • 

The Lane Hospital for the Dying was a sixty-story 

tower of primrose tiles. As the Savage stepped out 
of his taxicopter a convoy of gaily-coloured aerial 
hearses rose whirring from the roof and darted away 
across the Park, westwards, bound for the Slough 
Crematorium, ,,, (The Savage finds Linda's hospital room.) 

It was a large room bright with sunshine and yellow 
paint, and containing twenty beds * all occupied, Linda 
waa dying in company - -in company and with all the modern 
conveniences . The air was continuously alive with gay 
synthetic melodies. At the foot; of every bed, confront- 
ing its moribund occupant, was a* television box. Tele- 
vision was left on, a running tap * from morning till 
night. Every quarter of an hour the prevailing perfume 
of the room was automatically changed, M we try, 11 ex- 
plained the nurse, who had taken charge of the 8avage 
at the door, "we try to create a thoroughly pleasant 
atmosphere here something between a first-class hotel 
and a feely-palace if you take my meaning, 111 

(* Aldous Huxley, Brave New World , New York: Bantam 

Books, 1946, pp. 134-135. N.B. a "feely-palace 0 la 
a movie theater of the future where filma are not only 
seen and heard, but also smelled, tasted, and felt,) 

I like to read such a passage several times, concentrating especially 
on how lc expresses meaning. I personally find it very helpful to put 
my findings in written form. Off-hand I would probably note that this 
passage presents no problems on the denotatlonal or literal level. It 
is obviously packed with irony--I might even underline the ironic words 
and phraaes in my own text for easy reference* Clearly the passage 
develops an ironic incongruity between what one expects people to 
feel toward the dying and what the people of the ,r Brave New World'* 
feel. Overall there is a dlacrepancy between the reality of an 
individual human person dying and the people's glib, inhuman reaction* 

They try to make death pleasant for all concerned, with a "primrose 11 
hospital for the dying and "gaily-coloured aerial hearses They 
seem to think of men only in terms of the aenses for their pleasint 
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atmosphere consists of T, V., perfume, and gay melodies. Even 
their approach to the senses is not human, but raechanistis ("gay 
synthetic melodies," the television box , and automatically changed 
perfume,) Clearly, too, they think only in terras of masses, not 
individuals. Their hospital for the dying is sixty stories high; 
the hearses travel in convoys: and Linda is dying in company. The 
effect is to make the individual, and here the dying individual, 
seems insignificant, he's but one of many, existing only on a 
sense level, and destined to be sloughed off. As the passage 
condemns such attitudes, it implicitly prsises their opposites: 
the individual over the masses, the human over the mechanistic, 
the spirit over the senses. 

On a broader level I might also note that the passage contains 
in miniature the central conflict of the chapter it begins: the 

Savage *8 human response to death versus the new society's artifi- 
cial reaction. Again, as in the whole book, the Savage is placed 
in a situation where his natural humanity ironically contrasts 
with and reveals society's deadening artificiality. In some ways 
it brings to mind Holden Caulfield. 

So much for what I might notice. The point is to make a 
viable lesson. It might go something like this: 

The Actua I C lass 

Read the section aloud (to refresh memories for some, 
allow first reading for others, and provide something 
concrete to talk about for all. 

Ask for comments or questions, (Sometimes begin under 
their own power. I'd give this one a chance to do so.) 

Formulate questions that embody ;he critical process 
of interpretation, be aware of how the questions are 
Interrelated, and know hov; the questions can be 
answered in terms of this particular text: 

What is the tone of the passage? 

What precisely is an ironic tone? What is it based on? 

What instances of irony are there in the text? 

How is each ironic? 
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How or for what purpose Is each Irony being used? 

What Is satire? How does It function? 

What things are being attacked? 

What things are Implicitly being valued? 

What la the overall purpose of the passage? 

How does this passage relate to the whole chapter? to 

whole book? to other works read? to personal expsrlenco? 

Can you analyze another passage in this way7 Try one. 

To me >1 class Is not a pat hand f It needn't be played in only 
one way# As long as I know the questions that ere to be brought 
together, and how they are to be brought together In this par- 
tlcular passage, I really don't have to worry about where to 
begin, I can afford to start from where the students are and 
let the insights and connections come from them. For this reason 
I like to give them a chance to think in class, really think. 

If I ask a question, I don't expect an instant response, I can 
walt'-a minute, two, whatever it takes. Why give the Impression 
that there isn't need or time to think. Students aren't In class 
simply to spend time or cover material, but to learn. Learning 
may take longer, but It's worth It, 
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EPIC. Epic Records, 1473 Barnum Avenue, Bridgeport 8, Connecticut, 

FOLKWAYS. Folkways Records, 117 West 46th Street, New York 10036. 

LEXINGTON. Lexington (Lee turn) Records, 57 Wheeler Avenue, Pleasantvil le, New York. 
Libraphone, Llbraphone, Inc., Long Branch, New Jersey. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. U. S. Library of Congress, Recording Laboratory, 

Music Division, Washington 25, D, C* 

NASSP. National Association of Secondary School Principals, (a department of 
the NEA) , 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW., Washington 6, D, C. 
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Hundreds of excellent long*play records are also available at the Cleveland 
Public Library, although the library provides no record catalogue at present, 

The number of recordings is far too long to be Included In this Uetlr.g, but 
we urge all Engllch teachers In the Cuyahoga area to visit the Literature Room 
and examine the shelf list, A wealth of material from Caedmon, Folkways, Decca, 
and many other companies Is Included In the circulating collection, The library 
encouieges Its borrowers to use the telephone to reserve a record, The Literature 
Department will check to see If the circulating copy la In the library and will 
hold It for 24 hours. 
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You've come a long way with us to learn all abouv our Up-the- 
Down-Spiral English program. There Is more to come. 

Twenty two additional projects are In the making and will be 
available In published form early In 1969. A word about the grade 
l level and types of students taught by the Project Insight teachers 

might give some Idea of what to expect In the Illustrative programs 

j 

envisioned. 

' The projects on the Junior-high lev, si (7-9) Include two for 

the disadvantaged. Projects on the senior-high level Include 
several stressing multi-media, two Illustrative school syllabi 
i for all-girl schools, and severs 1 , composition-centered programs. 

The range of students taught by the Project Insight teachers in- 
cludes the 50 as well as the 150 I.Q., the suburban as well as 

| the inner-city youngster; and the student from the public as well 

! 

as the private school background. 

J For additional information regarding these in-the-maklng 

projects, please contact 

* Sister Mary Owen, S.N.Lh 

. Project Insight Director 

5103 Superior Avenue 

j Cleveland, Ohio 44103 
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